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Ukrainian  Loanwords  in  Polish 
(An  Abstract  and  an  Introduction) 

The  influence  of  the  Polish  language  on  Ukrainian  is  an  established 
fact  of  long  standing  in  Slavic  studies;  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
that  is,  Ukrainian  influence  on  Polish, is  not  so  generally  recognized, 
for  it  has  never  been  fully  investigated,  This  thesis  deals  with  one 
phase  of  that  influence,  namely,  the  field  of  loanwords.  Ukrainian 
influence  in  fields  such  as  phonetics,  morphology,  and  folklore  is 
only  mentioned  in  passing  and  only  with  a  view  to  proving  the  origin 
of  any  given  lexeme. 

This  thesis  documents  the  existence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Ukrainian  loanwords  in  literary  Polish.  This  is  accomplished  by 
investigating  all  previous  research  in  the  field  and  by  studying 
the  historical  background  of  Ukrainian-Polish  linguistic  relationships. 
Such  research  allows  us  to  establish  several  criteria  for  identifying 
and  proving  that  certain  lexemes  are,  in  fact,  Ukrainian  loanwords. 

These  methods  of  proof  include  the  following:  the  testimony  of 
authoritative  scholars  in  the  science  of  etymology  (Bruckner,  Slawski, 
Vasmer,  Doroszewski,  etc.);  historical  data;  evidence  of  source 
(i.e.,  the  biography  of  the  earliest  known  user  of  a  word),  of  phonology, 
and  of  meaning  (the  loanword  may  have  a  distinct  connection  with 
Ukrainian  history,  geography,  botany, or  cookery).  By  applying  these 
methods,  561  Ukrainian  loanwords  are  compiled  and  given  in  the  final 


chapter  of  this  work. 
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Preface 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  Ukrainian 
language  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  the  vocabulary  of  modem 
literary  Polish. 

This  study  deals  with  the  problem  of  Ukrainian  loanwords  in 
Polish  in  three  stages:  the  first  chapter  gives  a  general  outline  of 
all  previous  research  in  the  field;  the  second  examines  the  historical 
background  of  Ukrainian-Polish  linguistic  relationships; then  the  data 
discussed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  are  evaluated  critically 
in  order  to  establish  reliable  criteria  for  identifying  and  proving 
Ukrainian isms  in  literary  Polish;  finally,  strict  application  of 
these  criteria  allows  the  writer  to  document  the  existence  of  561 
Ukrainian  borrowings  which  are  listed  alphabetically  in  chapter  five 
of  this  thesis. 

The  value  of  this  study  lies  in  the  fact  that,  by  compiling 
existing  research,  it  proves  a  considerable  Ukrainian  contribution 
to  the  lexicon  of  Polish — a  fact  known  for  some  time  but  poorly 
documented.  This  work  will  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  research 
in  this  field,  for  it  establishes  definite  methods  and  criteria  for 
dealing  with  this  problem. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  AATSEEL  transliteration  system  will  be  used  in  this 
thesis: 


A  a 

a 

J  j 

j 

c 

B  6 
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X  x 
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B  - 

Bulgarian 

R 

-  Russian 

BR  - 

Belorussian 

SC 

-  Serbo-Croatian 

CS  - 

Church  Slavonic, 

Common  Slavic 

u 

-  Ukrainian 

M  -  Macedonian 
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This  system  will  he  used  consistently,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Anglicized  words  such  as  ruble,  kopek,  kolkhoz,  sovkhoz,  Bolshevik, 
soviet,  calash,  troika,  tsar,  boyar,  droshky  (these  spellings  will  be 
used,  except  in  linguistic  or  quoted  Cyrillic  text,  in  which  case  the  words 
will  be  transliterated  according  to  the  table  above). 

2.  The  names  of  individuals  who  have  accepted  a  La tin-alphabet 
spelling  (e.g. ,  Mirsky). 

3.  Bibliographical  references  to  materials  published  in  non-Cyrillic 
languages  (e.g. ,  The  Letters  of  Chekhov ,  as  the  title  of  the  English- 
language  publication  only). 

4.  Geographical  names  in  widely  accepted  usage  in  Anglicized  spelling 
(e.g.,  Yalta,  Moscow). 

5.  In  proto-Slavic,  Old  Church  Slavonic  and  Old  Rus 1  forms,  the 

,jers  are  not  transliterated. 
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History  of  the  Investigation  of  the  Problem 


As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  mention  of  Ukrainian  influence 
on  Polish  was  made  in  1767  ^y  a  Polish  writer,  S.  Kleczewski.  He  greatly 
exaggerated  this  influence  and  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  "following 
the  example  of  our  ancestors  by  borrowing  from  Ukrainian"  or  to  use 
Kleczewski’ s  own  terminology,  z-^ruska  s-lowiariski  [sic]. 

Giving  the  Polish  equivalent  form  in  brackets,  he  cited  the  following 
words : 

kimbal  (cymbal),  lodzia  (lodz),  kalamat  (balamut),  liszen  (lichy), 
popel  (popiol),  postelia  (po^ciel),  posuplen  (pos^pny) ,  prawylo 
(prawidlo),  propast  [no  Polish  form  cited],  swiaszczennyk  [no  Polish 
form  cited],  smiach  (smiech),  stojanie  (stajnia),  steblyje 
(ddzieblo),  stolp  (slup),  styd  (wstyd),  atro  (jutro),  jazyk  (j^zyk), 
krypki  (krzepki  albo  mocny) ,  tworo2(stwarzam) ,  tajo  (taj^),  sochranijo 
(ochraniam),  soprotajo  (uprz^tam). 

As  is  evident  from  these  examples,  Kleczewski’s  observations  have 

historical  value  only,  as  their  scholarly  value  is  questionable,  to  say 

the  least.  Any  truly  Ukrainian  forms — posuplen,  prawylo ,  pro past ,  stolp , 

styd,  swiaszczennyk- -are  unknown  in  modem  literary  Polish  although  they 

may  have  been  current  in  the  usage  of  Polish  speakers  in  Lwow  at  that  time. 

Curious  indeed  is  the  form  smiach  where  proto-Slavic  I  is  rendered 

4 

as  ja  which  is  a  feature  of  modem  Bulgarian, not  of  Ukrainian.  Even 


-1 

S.  Kleczewski,  0  pocz^tku,  dawnosci,  odmianach  y  wydoskonaleniu 
.j^zyka  polskiego  zdania  (Lwow,  1767)>  p.  6. 

O 

Ibid. ,  pp.  6-7.  Due  to  the  large  number  of  foreign  words  in  this 
quotation,  underlining  is  not  used  here,  or  in  subsequent  similar  quotations. 

^J.  Rudnyc 1 kyj ,  Lemberger  ukrainische  Stadtmundart  (Leipzig,  1943) » 

pp.  82-88. 

^K.K.  Trofymovyd,  Praktykum  z  porivn.jal ’no.ji  hramatyky  slov.jans  *kyx 
mov  (L'viv,  i960),  pp.  31  and  41« 


2 


more  curious  are  the  two  verb  forms  sochranijo  (Cs-exranq)  and  soprota,jo 

c 

(■^sipr^ta.io).  The  development  of  the  suffix  *£*>so  is  a  feature  of 

Church  Slavonic  pronunciation*  If  Kleczewski  did,  in  fact  acquire 

these  verbs  from  this  source,  how  do  we  explain  the  fact  that  both  the 

proto-Slavic  nasals  (_e,_o)  are  rendered  as  o?  The  usual  practice  in 

the  Ukrainian  recension  of  Church  Slavonic  is  to  render  * e  as  ja  and 

*  0  as  u  which  corresponds  to  the  actual  historical  development  of 

Ukrainian;  and  this,  of  course,  has  influenced  the  pronunciation  of  the 

7 

liturgical  language.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  Kleczewski  heard 

Church  Slavonic  words  pronounced  as  he  transcribed  them.  It  is  still 

more  difficult  to  believe  that  forms  like  these  were  once  commonly  used 

in  Polish,  Unfortunately,  Kleczewski  has  nothing  to  say  which  would 

answer  these  very  perplexing  questions. 

The  next  reference  to  East  Slavic  influence  on  Polish  appeared  in 
a 

1776  in/work  by  M,  Dudzinski.  The  examples  cited  by  him  are  much  more 

convincing  than  those  given  by  Kleczewski, 

There  are  many  East  Slavic  words  used  in  the  Polish  language. 

Some  examples  are:  hledze,  wielmi,  zabywam,  sobaka,  chata,  duszno, 
holubek,  sierdzity,  sierdze  sie,  horuje,  molo^jec,  nieduzy 
[not  strong],  odzieza,  chwost,  mac,  mir,  etc. 


5 

yL.  Sadnik  and  R,  Aitzetmuller ,  Handworterbuch  zu  den  altkirchen- 
slavischen  Texten  ( f s-Gravenhage  and  Heidelberg,  1955),  pp.  127,  150* 

^D.  Popovyc  ,  Hramatyka  cerkovno-slov.jans  ’ko.ji  movy  v  ukra,jins  * ki,j 
redakciji  (Mundare,  Alberta,  1958),  p.  20, For  the  history  of  this 
pronunciation  see:  L.P,  Jakubinski j ,  Istori.ja  drevnerusskogo  .jazyka 
(Moscow,  1955),  P*  144* 

n 

Popovyc,  Hramatyka. . . ,  p.  19. 

8  / 

M,  Dudzinski,  Zbior  rzeczy  potrzebnie,jszych  do  wydoskonalenia 
sip  w  ojczystym  .iez.vku  sluz^cych  (Vilno,  1776),  p.  95. 
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As  evident  from  the  phonetics ,  most  of  the  examples  cited  are  Belorussian 
borrowings.  A  few,  however,  exhibit  Ukrainian  features  such  as  the  absence 
of  akanie  in  the  words  sobaka ,  holubek,  horu.je^,  molo.jec . 

On  the  Ukrainian  side,  the  first  to  mention  Ukrainian  influence  on 
Polish  was  M.  Kucyj  in  1857* 

At  that  time  [before  the  Church  Union  of  1596] ,  the  good  Poles 
often  obtained  nourishment  from  our  language.  As  they  themselves 
say,  they  drew  many  words  from  it  and  they  often  eased  their  noble 
cares  and  longings  with  our  inexpressibly  beautiful  songs. 

Oddly  enough,  he  gave  no  examples  of  loanwords  adopted  by  Polish  from 

Ukrainian. 

The  first  real  step  in  the  investigation  of  East  Slavic  influence 
on  Polish  was  made  by  V.V.  MakuSev,  a  Russian,  in  an  article  published 
in  Moscow  some  twenty  years  later. This  author  deserves  this  honour, 
for  it  was  he  who  wrote  the  first  full-length  article  devoted  excusively 
to  this  problem,  while  all  his  predecessors  confined  themselves  to  a  few 
passing  remarks  on  it  while  dealing  with  some  other  topic.  Unfortunately, 
this  article  is  now  a  bibliographic  rarity  of  the  highest  order,  and 
one  can  learn  about  it  only  through  some  brief  comments  of  the  Polish 
lexicographer,  A.  Kryrlski ,  who  reviewed  it.  Judging  from  Kryrlski’s 
remarks',  the  article,  although  containing  much  valuable  information, 
seems  to  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  influence  of  "Ruthenian"  on 

^M.  Kucyj ,  U£ynok  ridnoho  pol.ia  (Moscow,  1857)*  P*  22* 

10V.V.  Maku^ev,  "Sledy  russkago  vlijanija  na  pol’skuju  pis’mennost V' 
Slav.janski.i  sbomik,  III  (1878). 

A.  Kryrfski,  "Z  dziejc^w  jezyka  polskiego.  Objasnienia  do  rozprawy 
W.W.  Makuseva",  Ateneum,  I  (1879)* 
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Polish.  Kryhski,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  for  patriotic  reasons, 
denied  almost  all  influence  from  that  quarter. 

In  1885  J*  Hanusz  published  an  article  in  which  he  drew  attention 

had 

to  the  fact  that  many  Turko-Tataric  words/entered  Polish  through  Ukrainian. 

For  certain,  many  Eastern  words  reached  us  only  through  the 
intermediacy  of  the  Ukrainian  language  which  even  today  contains 
vast  numbers  of  Eastern  words  that  are  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  us. 

Hanusz  then  goes  on  to  cite  some  of  the  so-called  Eastern  words  used  in 
Ukrainian  but  not  in  Polish.  Yet,  he  gives  no  examples  of  those 

1 3 

Turko-Tataric  loanwords  for  which  Ukrainian  acted  as  the  intermediary. 

Four  years  later  the  Ukrainian  scholar,  P.  Zytec’kyj  speculated  in 
a  general  way  about  Ukrainian  influence  on  Polish.  He  indicated  two  ways 
by  which  Ukrainianisms  could  have  entered  Polish — through  Polonized 
Ukrainians  or  through  Poles  from  the  Ukraine  such  as  Rej ,  Szymonowicz, 
and  Zimorowicz.^ 

The  first  person  to  investigate  this  question  in  any  depth,  however, 
was  the  great  Polish  scholar,  Alexander  Bruckner,  who  dealt  with  the 


^2J.  Hanusz,  ”0  wplywie  j^zykcSw  wschodnich  na  slownik  j^zyka 
polskiego" ,  Prace  Filologiczne ,  I  (1885),  pp.  465-66. 

^Hanusz  himself  never  used  the  term  ukraihski ,  but  he  did 
differentiate  between  the  three  East-Slavic  languages,  using  ruski 
for  Ukrainian,  rosy.iski  for  Russian  and  bialoruski  or  bialoruteriski 
for  Belorussian. 

14p,  2yteckij,  Ogerk  literatumo.i  istorii  malorusskogo  nareSija 
v  XVII  v.  (Kiev,  18897!  Information  is  cited  from  the  Ukrainian 
translation  of  this  work:  Raws  literatumo.ji  istori.ji  ukrajinsfkoji 
mow  v  XVII  vici  (L’viv,  1941)  ,  p.  57. 


. 


■ 


' 
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problem  in  a  number  of  works.  The  main  defect  in  these  otherwise 
excellent  works  was  Bruckner’s  capricious  use  of  the  term  ruski  which  he 
used  in  the  sense  of  Russian,  Belorussian,  Ukrainian,  or  common  East 

i 

Slavic.  Another  fault  is  that  the  author,  fop  chauvinistic  reasons, 
purposely  plays  down  the  importance  of  Ukrainian  or  of  East  Slavic 
influence  in  general.  Here  is  Bruckner’s  evaluation: 


Some  have  maintained  that  many  a  Polish  word  came  to  us  from 
Lithuanian  or  Ukrainian,  but  there  are  never  borrowings  of  words 
from  a  group  on  a  lower  level  of  culture  and  power  unless  in  a 
border  region  we  may  find  some  purely  local  exchange  of  certain 
terms.  Borrowings  from  Ukrai^an  are,  for  the  most  part,  later 
and  of  local  importance  only. 

’  Despite  centuries  of  contact  over  vast  areas,  despite  Polish 
colonization  throughout  all  Rus ’ ,  Ukrainian  influence  is  quite 
inconsequential  and  local.  In  general  the  less  the  Pole  accepted 
from  the  Rusin,  the  more  the  Rusin  accepted  from  the  Pole.  The 
deciding  factor  here,  as  usual,  was  cultural  superiority. 

The  newest  borrowings  from  Ukrainian  and  Russian  are  also 
inconsequential  and,  for  the  most  part,  vulgar,  having  no  place 
in  the  literary  language."*? 


^’’Cywilizacja  i  j^zyk.  Szkice  z  dziejcSw  kultury  polskie j  , " 

Biblioteka  Warszawska,  II  and  III  (1893).,  PP*  396-408  and  445~455,* 

Gywilizac.ja  i  ,j^zyk;  Szkice  z  dzie,j(5w  obycza.jowosci  polskie.j  (Warsaw,  1901 ) , 

nu.  95-96;  Dzie.je  jezyka  polskiego  (Lwow,  1906),  pp.  82,  142-143  (2nd 

ed.  ,  1913  pp.  60-61,  118-120;  3rd  ed. ,  1925,  pp.  149  and  25O-255);  "Wplywy 

jezykow  obcych  na  je^zyk  polski.  Wplywy  ruskie,  wplywy  wschodnie",  Rncyklopedia 

polska  ('Cracow,  1915),  II ,  Sec.  Ill,  part  I,  Chapter  9,  10.  Walka  0 

,j^zyk  ( Lwow ,  1917),  pp.  155,  216-218,  245— 261 ;  Slownik  etymologiczny 

jezyka  polskiego  (Cracow,  1927;  2nd  ed. ,  Warsaw,  1957)* 

’’Cywilizac.ia. .  .  ,"  Biblioteka  Warszawska , II ,  p.  393* 
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"Wplywy  jezyk3w  obcych  na  jezyk  polski...,"  p.  I4O-I4I. 


■  • 

. 


,  .  •  ajL  -a 
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In  his  review  of  the  second  edition  of  Bruckner’s  Dzie,je  ,j ezyka 
1 8 

polskiego ,  J.  Rozwadowski,  the  great  Polish  Slavicist,  took  Bruckner 

to  task  for  treating  such  a  serious  problem  in  such  a  cavalier  fashion: 

And  how  does  Bruckner  deal  with  such  an  important  fact  as  the  union 
of  Poland  with  Lithuania  and  Rus T  ?  Some  ten  or  fifteen  Ukrainian 
terms  in  Polish  and  that’s  the  end  of  the  story!  That’s  how  this 
historian  of  Polish  culture  views  a  fact  of  such  gigantic 
significance,  a  fact  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  course  of 
history,  on  the  development^ of  the  culture  and  soul,  and  also  on 
the  language  of  our  people. 

Ritsch,  the  famous  Polish  dialectologist ,  also  mentions  Bruckner’s 

20 

chauvinism  and  especially  his  anti-Ukrainian  attitude.  Contrasting 
sharply  with  Bruckner ,  he  says : 

Czech  influence  was  purely  literary  and  touched  only  one,  although 
an  important,  epoch.  Although,  perhaps,  not  as  strong  as  the 
influence  in  the  opposite  direction,  Ukrainian  influence  on  Polish 
was,  nevertheless,  of  the  most  basic  nature  and  has  lasted  to  the 
present  day. 

In  another  place  in  the  same  article,  Ritsch  speaks  of  Ukrainian  influeice 
as  being  "vibrant,  many-sided,  and  based  on  five  uninterrupted  centuries 


^See  p.  5 ,  fn.  25,  above. 


19J.  R  ozwadowski , 
polskiego’  Brucknera," 


"Recenzja  z  wydania  ’Dziejow  j^zyka 
Jezyk  Pol  ski ,  XIV  (19H),  p.  92. 

9 


20K.  Ritsch,  "Wspomnienia" ,  J^zyk  Pol ski,  LIX  ( 1959 ) ,  P-  359- 

2  "1  / 

Ritsch,  "Przyczynki  do  charakterystyki  polskich -czechizmow , " 

Sbomik  v  cest  na  prof.  L.  Miletig  za  sedemdesetgodistinata  ot  rozderiie 

mu  (Sofia,  1933)  ,  p.  242. 
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of  living  together.” 

Nevertheless,  in  all  fairness  to  Bruckner,  it  must  be  stated  that 
he  was  too  great  a  scholar  to  distort  or  ignore  any  facts.  Although 
personally  he  may  have  preferred  it  otherwise,  his  works  definitely 
prove  a  considerable  Ukrainian  influence  on  Polish.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Klich’s  statistical  analysis  of  Bruckner’s  etymological 
dictionary,  y  From  a  total  of  25,4-67  entries,  Klich  counted  374  labelled 
ruskie,  or  1.4$  of  the  total.  For  the  sake  of  a  comparison  he  also  counted 
the  number  of  German  borrowings,  which  amounted  to  1,354  or  5*4$  of  the 
total.  Klich’s  percentages,  however,  cannot  be  taken  at  face  value  but 
require  further  qualification.  The  figure  25,476  represents  the  total 
number  of  entries — both  roots  and  derivatives  and  only  proper  names  are 
excluded  from  the  count,  while  the  figures  374  and  1,354  represent  roots 
only.  Klich’s  statistics,  therefore,  have  only  an  orientational  value. 

Because  of  Bruckner’s  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  ruski ,  Klich  was 

unable  to  calculate  the  number  of  borrowings  from  the  individual  East 

Slavic  languages.  However,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  investigations,  Klich 

stated  that  "the  vast  majority  of  these  borrowings  are,  in  fact,  of 

24 

Ukrainian  origin." 


22 

Ibid. ,  p.  247,  and  in  "0  wzajemnym  stosunku  gwar  ludowych  i  j^zyka 
literackiego.  .Wplyw  prowincji  ruskich  na  polszczyznf  literacy J^zyk 
Pol ski,  XIII  (1913),  pp.  79083*  It  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  Nitsch 
did  not  use  the  term  ukra inski  but  ruski.  Nevertheless,  he  is  consistent, 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  he  was  referring  to  Ukrainian, 
not  to  East  Slavic  languages  in  general. 

2^E.  Klich,  "Recenz ja ’ Slownika  etymologicznego  je^zyka  polskiego’ 
Brucknera,"  Slavia  Occidentalis ,  VII  (1927),  pp.  493”510. 

24Ibid. ,  p.  503. 
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Klich  was  also  the  first  to  investigate  statistically  the  chronology 

of  Ukrainian  "borrowings  in  Polish.  As  the  statistics  cited  above,  he 

compiled  his  information  solely  on  the  basis  of  Bruckner’s  etymological 

dictionary.  Klich’ s  study,  therefore,  reflects  the  same  weakness  previously 

described  in  Bruckner’s  work.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to 

summarize  briefly  Klich’ s  findings.  He  reckoned  that  Polish  borrowed  one 

word  from  the  East  Slavic  languages  before  the  fifteenth  century,  ten 

in  the  1560’s.  The  high  water  mark  was  reached  in  the  seventeenth  century 

with  two  hundred  and  eleven  borrowings,  with  only  six  in  the  next  century 

25 

and  ten  in  the  nineteenth. 

Lehr-Splawinski  also  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  investigation 

of  this  problem  in  1928  when  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  this  topic  at  the 

2  6 

University  of  Lwow.  This  lecture  was  published  the  same  year.  It 

appeared  again  ten  years  later  in  an  improved  and  enlarged  version  in  a 

27 

collection  of  articles  by  the  same  author.  He  also  made  a  few  remarks 

concerning  this  question  in  the  first  edition  of  J^zyk  polski;  pochodzenie, 

powstanie ,  rozwo,j .  In  the  second  edition,  however,  he  treats  the 

problem  in  more  detail  under  such  headings  as: 

Ukrainian-Belorussian  Influence  in  the  Sixteenth  and  the  First 
Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  Ukrainian-Belorussian  Influence 

2^Klich,  "Pozyczki  ruskie  w  j^zyku  polskim,"  Slavia  Occidentalis , 

viii  (1929),  p.  507. 

T.  Lehr-Splawinski ,  "Wzajemne  wplywy  polsko-ruskie  w  dziedzinie 
j^zykowe j , ”  Przegl^d  Wsndlczesny  (Cracow,  1928),  pp.  18-50. 

2^MWzajemne  wplywy  polsko-ruskie  w  dziedzinie  jezykowej,"  Szkice 
z  dziejow  rozwo.ju  i  kultury  .jezyka  polskiego  (Lw6w,  1938) »  PP-  105-127. 

28 J«|zyk  nolski;  pochodzenie,  powstanie,  rozwo,i ,  (Warsaw,  1947)  > 
pp.  277-278. 


•  IX. 
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in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  and  the  First  Half  of  the 
Eighteen  Century;  The  Language  of  Poles  from  Ukraine  and 


Belorussia. 


In  1934  M.  Rudziitaka  published  an  article  in  which  she  examined 

,  .  u  .  30 

briefly  some  forty  Ukrainian  loanwords  with  their  Polish  derivatives. 


The  importance  of  this  short  article  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  work  to  deal  exclusively  with  Ukrainianisms  instead  of  East  Slavic 
borrowings  as  a  whole. 

For  some  time ,  I.  Zily^ski  had  toyed  with  the  idea  of  writing  a 
detailed  study  of  Ukrainian-Polish  linguistic  relations.  However,  his 
death  shortly  after  the  Second  World  War  rendered  this  impossible; 

31 

nevertheless,  he  did  manage  to  publish  one  short  article  on  the  topic. 

A  year  later  appeared  an  extremely  thorough  description  of  the  Polish 
language  in  Belorussia  and  the  Ukraine  during  the  first  century  of 
Polish  administration  in  those  territories.  In  three  hundred  and 

eighteen  detailed  pages  the  author,  A.  Martel,  examines  every  possible 
facet  of  this  problem.  In  particular  he  treats  the  following  aspects: 
the  Polish  language  as  a  vehicle  of  culture,  literature,  and 
administration;  its  influence  on  neighbouring  languages  and  vice  versa; 
the  effects  of  these  influences  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of 
Polish;  lexical  borrowings  and  loans  with  neighbouring  languages;  and 


pp.  277-298,  437-438. 


2^J^zyk  polski;  pochodzenie ,  powstanie,  rozwo.j  (2nd  ed.,  Warsaw,  1951) » 


^°M.  Rudzi^ska,  "Przyczynek  do  stosunkow  jezykowych  polsko-ukrainskich, " 
Biuletyn  Polskiego  Towarzystwa  J^zykoznawczego ,  IV  (1934) >  PP*  22-27. 


Zilyns’kij,  "Vzajemovidnosyny  mi&  ukrajins ' koju  ta  pol’s'koju 
Zapysky  Naukovoho  Tovarystva  imeni  £ev5enka ,  CLV  (1937) >  PP*  203-215. 


movoju, 


tt 


32a.  Martel,  La  Langue  polonaise  dans  les  pays  ruthenes:  Ukraine  et 
Russie  blanche,  15 69-1667  (Lille,  1938 J". 
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the  contribution  of  this  regional  variety  of  Polish  to  the  development 
of  the  literary  language.  Although  almost  thirty  years  old,  the 
monograph  still  has  no  serious  rivals. 


10 


The  last  major  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  question  is  S.  Hrabec's 

careful  study  of  several  kresowi  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
33 

centuries.  Prom  the  title  one  sees  that  Hrabec's  work  is  much  more 
specific  than  Martel’s.  Hrabec  deals  exclusively  with  Ukrainian  influence 
as  manifested  in  Polish  literature  within  a  definite  time  and  area.  Martel 
similarly  deals  with  the  Polish  language,  but  he  describes  its  status 
and  structure  in  all  the  fields  where  a  language  can  be  utilized. 

Finally,  one  must  mention  two  more  recent  but  less  extensive 
works  in  this  field.  In  1959*  Y.  Serech-Shevelov  published  a  short 
monograph  dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of  Ukrainian-Polish  linguistic 
relations ,  but  with  special  emphasis  on  the  phenomenon  of  phonetic 
contamination.^  Three  years  later  M.J.  0ny8kevyS ,  another  Ukrainian 
scholar,  published  an  article  which  investigates  common  East  Slavic  loanwords 
in  Polish. ^  From  a  total  of  nine  pages,  only  three  deal  exclusively 
with  Ukrainian  borrowings.  These  few  pages  are,  at  present,  the  last 
word  in  the  story  of  Ukrainian  influence  on  Polish. 

^S.  Hrabec,  Elementy  kresowe  w  j^zyku  niektorych  pisarzy  XVI  i 
XVII  w.  (Torurf,  1949). 

gerech-Shevolov,  "The  Problem  of  Ukrainian-Polish  Linguistic 
Relations  from  the  Tenth  to  Fourteenth  Centuries,"  Word  (supp.  Slavic 
Word,  No.  1)  VIII,  No.  4  (December,  1952),  pp.  227-249. 

^M.J.  OnyskevyS,  "Slova  sxidnoslovjans 'koho  poxod£ennja  v 
pol'skij  movi,"  Voprosy  slav.ianskogo  .iasykoznanija ,  No.  4  (L'viv,  1955), 

pp.  148-156. 
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The  Attitude  Toward  Ukrainianisms  in  Pre-Partition  Poland 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  survey  briefly  the  material  which 
sheds  some  light  on  the  cultural  climate  responsible  for  Ukrainian 
borrowings  in  Polish  in  the  period  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Before  examining  this  question  in  the  light  of  specific  examples  and 

quotations,  some  general  historic  background  about  the  Polish  Empire  in 

the  late  feudal  age  (from  the  sixteenth  to  the  mid-eighteenth  century) 

must  be  given.  Otherwise,  the  modem  reader  will  be  hard-pressed  to 

understand  the  rather  favorable  Polish  attitude  toward  the  Ukrainian 

language  in  a  period  constantly  marred  by  intensely  bitter  and  bloody 

conflicts  between  the  two  nationalities.  This  seems  rather  strange  to 

the  modem  mind  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  similarity  of  languages  as 

a  key  factor  in  determining  such  vital  things  as  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 

even  nationhood.  According  to  R.R.  Palmer,  the  credo  of  this  new  nationalism, 

which  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  teachings  of  J.G.  Herder 
-| 

(1744-1803),  can  be  summarized  in  two  basic  points: 

Governing  authorities  ...  should  be  of  the  same  nationality, 
i.e. ,  language,  as  those  they  govern.  All  persons  of  the  same 
nationality,  i.e.,  language,  should  be  encompassed  within  the 
same  state. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  accomplished  historian  to  see  how  deeply 
these  concepts  have  influenced  European  history  since  about  1800.  All 
our  ideas  about  national  states  and  national  loyalties,  based  as  they 
are  on  those  principles  ,  are  intimately  connected  with  language. 


^ R.R.  Palmer,  A  History  of  the  Modem  World  (New  York,  1958), 
pp.  482-426  and  438. 

2 Ibid. ,  p.  438. 
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However,  we  must  not  allow  the  force  of  these  modem  ideas  to  obscure 

some  very  basic  facts  about  Polish  social  structure  and  values  before  the 

partitions.  Poland  at  that  time  was  not  a  modern  national  state  but  a 

feudal  empire.  The  loyalties  of  its  citizens,  therefore,  were  based  on 

the  traditional  feudal  values  of  allegiance  to  one’s  own  class  and 

fidelity  to  one's  liege.  The  citizen  of  feudal  Poland,  as  feudal 

people  elsewhere,  attached  no  significance  at  all  to  the  native  language 

of  his  liege  or  his  fellow-noblemen.  Loyalties  went  according  to  rank 

3 

and  religion,  not  language. 

Therefore,  when  Ukrainian  historians  speak  of  the  Polonization  of 

the  Ukrainian  nobility,  the  reader  must  be  careful  to  understand  this  in 

the  feudal  context  in  which  it  took  place.  This  simply  means  that,  in 

the  interest  of  class  solidarity  and  the  retention  of  class  privileges, 

the  less  numerous  Orthodox,  i.e.,  Ukrainian  nobility  accepted  Roman 

Catholicism,  the  religion  of  the  majority.  Thus,  "Polonization,"  in  fact, 

4 

meant  basically  an  assimilation  in  religion,  not  in  language. 

This  is  not  really  surprising,  for  at  that  time  (the  late  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries)  there  was  simply  no  unified  national 
language  to  which  to  assimilate.  Like  so  many  other  East  European  peoples, 


^An  interesting  example  of  this  was  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763).  The 
French  Government  went  to  considerable  pains  to  secure  from  the  British 
a  guarantee  of  religious  liberty  for  the  Catholic  colonists  of  Quebec, 
but  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  language  rights.  See  "Paris,  Treaty 
of  (1763)5"  Encyclopedia  Canadiana,  VIII  (1958),  PP*  105-106. 

^National  allegiance  based  on  religion  instead  of  language  must  have 
been  very  deeply  ingrained  in  the  population,  for  it  exists  even  to  this 
day  among  second  and  third-generation  Ukrainians  in  Canada.  While  teaching 
elementary  school  in  Slavic  communities  in  Saskatchewan,  the  author  of 
this  study  often  had  occasion  to  fill  out  records  in  which  the  pupils  were 
required  to  state,  among  other  things,  their  "mother  tongue"  and  "national 
origin  .  "  In  many  cases  they  would  give  "Ukrainian"  as  their  mother  tongue, 
but  "Polish"  as  their  national  origin.  When  asked  to  explain  this  anomaly, 
they  argued  that  they  had  to  be  Polish  because  they  attended  the  "Polish 
Church,"  i.e.,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


>r  ’ , 
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neither  the  Poles  nor  the  Ukrainians  had  as  yet  developed  a  standard 

literary  language  with  set  rules  for  orthography,  grammatical  norms, 

lexicon,  etc.  ,  and  this  fact  is  of  the  utmost  significance  in  the  whole 

problem  of  Ukrainian -Polish  linguistic  relationships.  The  fact  that  both 

languages  were  in  a  formative  state  greatly  aided  their  mutual  interaction, 

for  once  a  dialect  solidifies  into  a  literary  language,  it  develops  a 

protective  crust  of  established  norms  and  standards  which  make  it  less 

5 

susceptible  to  outside  influences. 

The  type  of  Polonization  referred  to  above  was  quite  extensive. 

M.  Hrushevsky  reports  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  most  of 
the  Orthodox  nobility  in  Galicia,  Kholm  and  Podolia  had  accepted  Catholicism, 
and  by  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  so  had  most  of  the 
Orthodox  nobility  in  Volhyniaand  along  the  Dnieper.^  The  fact  that  this 
new  ’’Polish”  nobility  would  continue  for  some  time  to  speak  Ukrainian 
would  in  no  way  make  it  less  acceptable  to  the  Polish-speaking  majority 
since  they  were  all  of  one  class  and  one  faith.  Such  a  situation  was 
obviously  very  conductive  to  mutual  linguistic  influences. 

5 

Compare,  for  example,  the  vast  difference  in  the  degree  of  influence 
between  Greek  and  Latin  *  on  the  one  hand,  and  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  ** 
on  the  other. 

*  See  P.S.  Costas,  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Greek  Language 
(Chicago,  1936),  pp.  30  and  77,  and  L.R.  Palmer,  The  Latin  Language 
(London,  1954) >  pp.  81-84,  100-102,  and  186-187. 

**  See  A.C.  Baugh,  A  History  of  the  English  Language  (New  York,  1957), 
pp.  127-149,  200-209,  and  213-215. 

^M.  Hrushevsky,  A  History  of  Ukraine  (New  Haven,  1943),  PP*  193-197* 
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The  influx  of  Ukrainianisms  into  Polish  speech  was  also  greatly 

facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  southeastern  region  of  the  Polish  Empire 

was  the  richest  and  also  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  nation. 

Consequently  the  great  feudal  families  from  that  area  played  a  very 

prominent  role  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  All  these  people  spoke  Polish 

7 

with  a  considerable  Ukrainian  coloration.  Who  could  object  to  Ukrainianisms 

when  they  appeared  even  in  the  speech  of  such  eminent  families  as  the 

Jagiellos,  the  Radziwills,  the  Sapiehas ,  the  Sieniawskis ,  Zoikiewiczes , 

0 

Wisniowieckis  or  the  Sobieskis? 

The  earliest  reference  to  borrowings  from  Ukrainian  occurs  in  15 66 

in  Gornicki* s  famous  work,  Dworzanin  polski  (The  Polish  Courtier),  in  which 

he  offers  the  following  oft-quoted  advice  about  loanwords: 

And  now  turning  to  the  question  of  language ,  if  the  courtier  is 
short  of  words  in  Polish,  he  does  well  to  borrow  from  Czech  sooner 
than  from  any  other  language  because  among  us  it  is  accepted  and 
regarded  as  the  very  finest...  .  Whenever  it  happens  that  the  word 
in  Czech  is  awkward,  then  in  its  place  a  Ruthenian  or  Croatian  or 
Serbian  word  may  be  easier  for  a  Pole  to  understand.  In  this  respect 
it  will  be  better  for  the  courtier  to  act  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
opinion  and  select  from  these  other  languages  the  easiest  and  most 
appropriate  word  and  forget  about  the  Czech. 9 

Prom  the  above  it  is  quite  evident  that  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Czech  had  attained  a  very  high  position  in  the  hierarchy  of 
sources  for  new  words.  So  highly  was  Czech  regarded,  that  Gornicki 
thought  it  necessary  to  remind  his  readers  that  there  were  other  sources , 
and  among  them,  Ukrainian  (ruski  in  Gornicki* s  terminology) .  He  takes  a 


^T.  Lehr-Sptawitfski ,  J^zyk  polski;  pochodzenie,  powstanie,  rozwoj 
(Warsaw,  1951) »  PP»  278-297* 

8Ibid. 


^L.  Gornicki,  Dworzanin  nolski  (Cracow,  1566).  The  passages  in 
question  can  be  found  in  W.  Taszycki,  Wybor  tekstow  starouolskich  XVI-WIII 
wieku  (Warsaw,  1955) >  P«  66. 


'■  O  O.  ■ 
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similar  position  in  regard  to  Latin,  and  describes  it  as  "elevated"  and 

10 

at  the  "pinnacle  of  excellence".  As  with  Czech,  however,  the 

sophisticated  courtier  is  cautioned  to  retain  a  sense  of  proportion  in 

the  use  of  foreign  words.  Gornicki  advises:  "And,  therefore,  where 

there  is  a  good  Polish  word,  one  does  wrong  to  put  a  Latin  word  in  its 
1 1 

place,"  or  at  another  point,  he  states  that  "it  does  not  strike  me 

as  bad  when  a  new  word  is  coined  on  a  Polish  basis  or  one  word  is 

12' 

created  by  joining  two  Polish  ones."  Gornicki1 s  attitude  to  loanwords, 
therefore,  is  quite  liberal,  with  Latin  and  Czech  still  holding  positions 
of  honour,  and  several  other  languages  (especially  the  Slavic  languages) 
receiving  an  honourable  mention.  As  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  that 
peculiar  purist  tendency  which  attempts  to  cleanse  the  native  language 
of  all  foreign  impurities.  His  statements  are  certainly  reasonable 
and  serve  to  emphasize  his  common-sense  approach  to  the  problem  of 
loanwords . 

This  liberal  attitude  seems  to  have  been  quite  widespread;  it  was 

even  held  by  StanisTaw  Orzechowski  who  is  well-known  in  Polish  literary 

1  3 

history  for  his  rather  rabid  nationalism: 

Thereby,  I  ask  you  not  to  take  offence  if  while  reading  you  happen 
to  come  upon  a  Bulgarian  word,  many  of  which  I  had  to  use  because 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  Polish  language  for  those  things  which  have 
never  been  heard  of  in  Poland  before.  In  any  event,  in  Polish  we 

1 °Ibid. ,  p.  68. 

1 ^ Ibid. ,  pp.  66-67- 

>1 2  ^ 

Taszycki,  Wybor  tekstow,  p.  66. 

1 3  t 

M.  Kridl ,  A  Survey  of  Polish  Literature  and  Culture  (The  Hague, 

1955),  p.  87. 
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add  German  and  Latin  words  for  what  we  cannot  express  in  Polish. '  ^ 

By  Bulgarian,  Orzechowski  is  obviously  referring  to  Church  Slavonic 

1  5 

words,  and  his  use  of  them  is  noted  and  documented  by  Hrabec.  Being 

a  native  of  Przemysl,  Orzechowski  had  ample  opportunity  to  familiarize 

himself  with  Church  Slavonic  literature  (in  its  Ukrainian  redaction),  and 

his  violent  opposition  to  celibacy  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  made  him 

1 6 

very  sympathetic  to  Orthodoxy. 

The  absorption  of  Ukrainian  and  Belorussian  words  into  Polish  was 

greatly  aided  by  an  opinion  generally  held  by  the  Poles  that  these  languages 

were  not  really  foreign,  that  they  were,  so  to  speak,  members  of  the 

family,  and  as  such  no  barriers  were  erected  against  them.  A  good  example 

of  this  attitude  is  seen  in  the  foreword  to  Szymon  Budny’s  translation 

of  the  Bible  (the  so-called  Biblia  nieswieska,  1572).  Here  Budny  places 

Ukrainian  and  Belorussian  (ruskie  -  in  his  terminology)  on  the  same  plane 

with  any  other  Polish  dialect  although  perhaps  reservedly  indicating  its 

remoteness.  Although  he  lists  Ukrainian  as  just  another  Polish  dialect, 

he  does  say  "and  even  Ukrainian"  (in  the  original  -"a  bez  mala  ruskie"): 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  Polish  language,  you  should  know  that 
our  Poles  in  writing  generally  use  the  language  of  the  region  of 
which  they  are  native.  But  I  have  not  kept  this  custom  because 
the  translation  was  not  for  any  one  region  or  province  but  for  all; 


1  /  / 

^S.  Orzechowski,  Policy, ja  Krolestwa  Polskiego  na  ksztalt  Aristoteles-owych 
Polityk  wypisana, , .  trzema  ksiffiami,  etc.  (Edited  with  a  preface  by 
Count  A. T.  Dziatynski)  ( Po znah,  1859)  P*  105 » 

S.  Hrabec,  Elementy  kresowe  w  .j^zyku  niektorych  pisarzy  XVI  i  XVII 
w.  (Torun,  1949) »  p«  55. 

DBruckner,  "Wplywy  j^zykow  obcych  na  j<|zyk  polski,"  Encyklopedia 
polska  ,  11,  Sec.  3>  part  1,  p.  136.  (Cracow,  1915)» 
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therefore,  we  have  not  selected  any  particular  features  of  the 
dialects.  Here  you  will  find  Great  Polish  words;  you  will  find 
Cracovian,  Mazovian,  Podlasian,  S^domirian,  and  even  Ukrainian. 


17 


Even  those  who  opposed  foreign  borrowings  were  prepared  to  grant  a 
special  status  to  Ukrainianisms  (and  other  Slavic  loanwords).  Grzegorz 
Knapski,  continuing  Gomicki’s  tradition,  in  the  foreword  to  his  Thesaurus 


Polono-Latino-Graecus  of  1621,  condemned  the  excessive  use  of  Latin, 


Italian,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Turkish  words  in  Polish,  but  he  added  this 


significant  exception: 

However,  I  exclude  Ukrainian  and  other  Slavic  tongues  [i.e., 
from  the  list  of  interdicted  languages]  which  are  not  so  very 
different  from  our  own.^® 


It  is  interesting  that  Knapski  singled  out  Ukrainian  from  among  the  other 

Slavic  languages.  Obviously,  he  regarded  it  as  occupying  a  privileged 

position  as  a  source  for  loanwords.  It  is  also  interesting  that  he  did 

not  consider  Ukrainian  as  simply  a  dialect  of  Polish,  although  this  view 

was  still  the  commonly-held  opinion  among  Poles,  as  it  was  in  Budny’s  time. 

Almost  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  Budny’s  Biblia  nieswieska, 

that  astute  French  traveller,  Pierre  Chevalier,  published  in  Paris  his 

19 

famous  discourse  on  the  Cossacks.  In  discussing  their  mores  he  had  an 

interesting  comment  about  their  language: 

The  language  of  the  Cossacks  is  one  of  the  Polish  dialects;  and, 
like  Polish,  it  is  a  Slavic  language.  It  is  very  tender,  full 


An  j 

'  'H.  Merczyng,  Szynon  Budny,  ,jako  krytyk  tekstow  biblijnych 
(Cracow,  1913) ,  P«  59- 

IS 

G.  Knapski,  Thesaurus  Polono-Latino-Graecus  (Cracow,  l62l),  p.  xii . 
19 

P.  Chevalier,  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Cosaques  contre  la  Pologne 
avec  un  discours  de  leur  origine,  pays,  moeurs,  gouvemement  et  religion, 
et  un  autre  des  Tartares  preco petes .  (Paris,  1663) . 
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20 

of  diminutive  forms  and  extraordinarily  subtle  expressions. 

Chevalier  observed  the  war,  which  he  described  in  such  detail,  from 

the  Polish  side  of  the  front  and  often  had  recourse  to  Polish  sources  and 
21 

opinions.  His  statement  about  the  language  of  the  Cossacks,  In  all 

likelihood,  reflected  contemporary  Polish  thinking  on  the  matter.  It  is 

indeed  noteworthy  that  even  at  the  height  of  Polish-Cossack  hostilities 

and  religious  hatreds ,  there  was  no  apparent  animosity  toward  the  Ukrainian 
22 

language.  On  the  contrary,  the  climate  for  borrowings  would  still  be 
extremely  favourable  since  it  was  regarded  as  merely  a  tender  and 
expressive  dialect  of  the  native  language.  There  was,  in  short,  no 
emotional  barrier  blocking  the  entry  of  Ukrainianisms  into  Polish. 

Another  factor  indicative  of  the  favourable  attitude  toward  the 
Ukrainian  language  greatly  aiding  the  dissemination  of  Ukrainian  words  in 
medieval  Poland  was  the  popularity  of  Ukrainian  folk  songs  at that  time. 

Although,  as  Bruckner  informs  us,  Ukrainian  musicians  and  singers 
were  a  constant  feature  at  the  court  of  the  Jagiellonians  ( 1386-1572),  ^ 


20 


of 


Prom  a  Ukrainian  trails  la  t  ion /Cheva  li  er  *  s  book 
kozakiv  proty  Pol!§ci  (Kiev,  i960),  p.  49* 


Istori.ja  vi.jny 


21  Ibid. ,  pp.  8-9,  162-163. 

22 

In  direct  contrast  to  this,  compare,  for  example,  the  restrictions 
enacted  against  the  use  of  the  German  language  in  the  United  States  during 
World  War  I*  or  the  War  Time  Election  Act  in  Canada,  1917 »  which  "denied  the 
franchise  to  ...  those  of  European  birth  speaking  an  enemy  alien  language 
and  naturalized  since  1902."** 


*See  M.  Sullivan,  Our  Times,  The  United  States  1900-1925 ,  Vol.  V, 
Over  Here  1914-1918  (Hew  York,  1933),  PP-  474-477* 


**See  A.R.M.  Lower,  Colony  to  Nation  (Toronto,  1957) »  P*  465* 
23A.  Bruckner,  Mikola.j  Re,j.  Studium  krytyczne  (Cracow,  1905), 

p.  24. 


' 

* 


' 
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the  first  direct  reference  to  Ukrainian  folklore  does  not  occur  until 

1587  in  the  Annales .  . .  of  S.  Samicki.  There,  in  describing  the  heroic 

death  of  the  Strus  brothers  in  a  battle  against  the  Moldavians  in  1506, 

he  states,  ’’Even  now  they  still  sing  elegies  [about  the  brothers],  which 

24 

the  Ruthenians  call  dumas . " 

Since  that  time,  i.e.,  the  late  sixteenth  century,  references  to 
Ukrainian  songs  and  dumas  in  Polish  sources  are  encountered  with  ever 
increasing  frequency,  and  Ukrainian  peasants  and  Cossacks  are  frequent 
characters  in  the  school  dramas,  the  interludes  and  comedies  of  wandering 

25 

players.  Here  we  find  not  only  isolated  words  but  whole  phrases, 

monologues ,  dialogues ,  and  songs  in  Ukrainian  such  as  the  humorous  banter 

of  Klimko  and  Stecko  in  the  interludes  of  Gawatowicz  (1619),  the  oration 

of  the  Cossack  deputy  before  the  king  in  the  comedy  Z  chlopa  krcfl  by  Piotr 

Baryka  ( 1657 ) »  or  the  "Song  of  the  Cossack  and  Kulyna"  in  the  Lenten 

morality  play  Mi^sopust  albo  tragikomedia  by  an  anonymous  author  (1622). 

This  author,  without  quoting  the  full  text  of  the  song,  merely  indicated 

that  Lapikufel,  the  hero  of  the  sketch,  was  to  sing  "Oj  kozacenku." 

The  first  two  words  of  the  first  line  were  apparently  quite  sufficient 

for  this  purpose,  and  this  proves  that  the  song  must  have  been  very  popular 

2  6 

and  well-known  at  that  time. 

This  reference  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example;  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  indicate  that  Ukrainian  folk  songs  were  wide-spread  and  popular. 

24 

^R.P.  Kyr5iv,  "Ukrajins ’kyj  fol’klor  u  staropols’kij  literaturi 
Slavistycnyj  zbirnyk  (Kiev,  1963) ,  p.  3H* 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  312  and  319* 

p  4T 

Ibid.,  p.  319. 
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One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  a  love  poem,  "Frasunek, "  by  M.  S^p 
Szarzyitski  (1550-1581)*  The  author  began  with  a  line  in  Ukrainian  but 
with  the  remainder  of  the  poem  entirely  in  Polish.'  1  The  Ukrainian 
beginning,  obviously,  was  to  indicate  the  proper  melody  for  singing  this 
poem.  The  Ukrainian  song  itself,  therefore,  must  have  been  very  well-known 
at  the  time. 

Another  example  attesting  the  popularity  of  Ukrainian  folk  songs 

was  discovered  by  Bruckner  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Adam  Kopczyhski 

(the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century).  In  this  poem,  Wizerunek 

zlo cist e,j  przy.jazni^  zdrady,  the  hero,  while  serenading  his  sweetheart, 

states  "A  Ukrainian  song  merely  by  virture  of  being  in  Ukrainian  makes 

it  more  tender  than  in  Polish."  At  another  point  in  the  poem,  the  author 

29 

has  his  hero  playing  "Zaporozhian  dumas  in  the  Cossack  fashion." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  not  only  were  numerous  references  to 

Ukrainian  songs  encountered,  but  in  many  cases  the  entire  text  of  the  song 
50 

is  given.  The  earliest  known  example  of  this  is  the  song  "Pastusze, 


27 

A.  Bruckner,  "S^pa  Szarzynskiego  wiersze  nieznane" ,  Biblioteka 
Warszawska ,  Vol.  5  (l89l),  pp.  531“552.  These  verses,  of  which  the 

above-mentioned  "Frasimek"  is  only  one  example,  were  discovered  by  Bruckner 
himself  in  1891.  His  own  investigations  led  him  to  consider  them  as 
works  of  Szarzyhski.  This  position  was  later  challenged  by  T.  Sinko, 

"Problemy  Sepowe",  Studia  staropolskie.  Ksioga  ku  czci  Aleksandra 
Brucknera  (Cracow,  1928)”,'  pp.  4 5 7-4 £5.  Since  then, 
however,  Bruckner* s  position  has  been  defended  by  B,  Nadolski,  "Ze 
studiow  nad  tworczoscia  M,  S^pa  Szarzynskiego" ,  Pamietnik  Literacki, 

Zeszyt  1  (l930)>  PP*  1-25 ,  and  by  G.  Maver,  "Rozwazania  nad  poezja^ 

Mikolaja  S^pa  Szarzynskiego " ,  Pamiptnik  Literacki ,  Zeszyt  2  (1957) >  PP*  308-344* 

^Bruckner,  "Piesni  polsko-ruskie" ,  Pamietnik  Literacki,  Zeszyt  II 
(1911),  p.  195* 

29Ibid. 

^Kyrciv,  "Ukra jins*kyj  fol’klor. . . , "  p*  325* 
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pastusze,  lublu  tie  do  dusze"  which  J.S.  Herbert  incorporated  into  his 
autobiographical  poem  Herkules  z  Fortuny  i  Cnot^  (1612).  The  author 
skillfully  used  this  song  of  the  careless  shepherd  as  a  motif  in  justifying 
his  own  rebellion  against  an  ineffectual  king.  Another  early  example  is 
the  song  "Piesn  o  kozaku  i  Khlinie"  which  Jan  Dzwonowski  published 
along  with  some  of  his  own  writings  in  the  pamphlet  Sejmu  walnego  domowego 

70 

artykulow  szesc  (1625).  The  song  had  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
other  writings  and  was  included  solely  because  its  popularity  would  help 
sell  the  pamphlet. 

There  are  also  numerous  brochure  publications  containing  nothing  but 
the  words  to  these  songs ,  and  this  is  certainly  indicative  of  their 
general  popularity.  An  interesting  e.xample  of  this  type  of  "song-sheet" 

V 

is  the  duma  "0  wojnie  z  kozakami,"  discovered  by  P.  Zytec’kyj  and 
A.  Petrov  in  1877  in  the  Benedictine  library  in  Pultusk.  With  the  help 
of  K.J.T.  Estreicher’s  monumental  Bibliografia  polska,  XT,  p.  365? 
they  were  able  to  identify  these  two  printed  pages  as  a  brochure  originally 
published  in  I65I.  M.  Voznjak’s  exhaustive  study  of  this  and  other 
brochures  brought  to  light  over  fifteen  separate  examples  of  this  type 
of  Ukrainian  song-sheet,  which  have  been  preserved  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  All  of  this  merely  proves  that  in  the  early  seventeenth 

^ Ibid. ,  p.  323. 

^Bruckner,  "Piesni  polsko  -  ruskie,"  p.  190. 

^A.  Petrow,  P.  Zitecki j ,  "Die  Niederlage  Bogdan  Chmelnicki’s  bei 
Beresteczko  am  Plusse  Styr  1651,  in  poetischer  Bearbeitung, "  Archiv  fur 
slavische  Philologie,  II  (1877) >  PP«  297-307* 


jSa,  Yoznjak,  Ukrajins^i  pisni  v  poTsTkyx  vydannjax  XVTI  ct.  (Dviv,  1937). 
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century,  even  at  the  height  of  the  Cossack  Wars,  there  -was  no  apparent 

animosity  toward  the  Ukrainian  language  as  such,  and  that  the  average 

Pole,  through  these  songs,  had  considerable  opportunity  to  become  familiar 

with  Ukrainian  words  and  phonetic  patterns. 

The  favourable  climate  for  Ukrainianisms  continued  into  the  eighteenth 

century.  In  the  personal  remarks  to  his  translation  of  Felix  Juvenal  de 

Carlencas’s  Essai  sur  l'histoire  des  Sciences,  des  Belles-Lettres  et  des 
35 

Arts ,  Prince  Adam  K,  Czartoryski  wrote: 

If  the  Italians  and  French  were  able  to  make  their  language 
richer  through  the  acquisition  of  Greek  and  Latin  words ,  why 
cannot  the  Poles  [do  the  same]  with  words  and  methods  of 
speaking  taken  from  Ukrainian,  from  Slavonic  [in  the  original 
-  z  slowienskiego;  possibly  Church  Slavonic?],  from  Czech,  so 
long  as  they  express  the  thing  well  and  agree  with  the  basis 
of  the  Polish  language.^® 

The  prince,  of  course,  did  not  use  the  term  ukra inski ,  but  ruski  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  that  time.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  author  in  question  is  referring  to  Ukrainian. 

This  is  made  clear  either  by  the  context  or  the  use  of  some  other  term 
such  as  moskiewski  or  rosy;') ski  for  Russian.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
such  indications  in  this  work,  but  the  facts  of  Czartoryski1 s  biography 
make  it  highly  improbable  that  he  would  recommend  the  use  of  Russian  words. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  East  Slavic 
languages  has  taken  precedence  over  Czech  as  a  potential  source  of  new 
words . 

Stanislaw  Kleczewski,  the  first  to  cite  concrete  examples  of 

35 

"^In  the  1766  work  Historia  nauk  wyzwolonych* 

*" Czartoryski ,  Adam  Kazimierz,  Ksi^z^"  Wielka  Encyklopedia 
Powszechna  PWN  (1963)*  Vol.  2,  p.  'JOl, 

36 

J  Alicja  Glowacka,  Rozwazania  Ksi^cia  A.K.  Czartoryskiego  nad 
ksztaltowaniem  siq  jqzyka  polskie'g'o" '(Praca  magisterska,  Uniwersytet 
Warszawski,  195®) >  P*  28. 


** 
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Ukrainian  influence  on  the  vocabulary  of  Polish,  had  some  interesting 

views  on  Ukrainian  loanwords  in  general: 

And  finally,  it  is  permissible  to  draw  some  nourishment  from  our 
neighbors,  i.e.,  Rus*,  Muscovy  and  Bohemia,  for  these  -above  mentioned 
nations  in  the  ancient  manner  make  use  of  one  Slavic  language 
[although  different  from  the  Polish  system] .  And  their  words  would 
agree  more  readily  with  the  Polish  language  than  Latin  or  French 
words  which  have  no  connection  with  it  [i.e. ,  the  Polish  language]  ... 
Thus ,  rather  than  foreign  words  it  is  more  fitting  to  adapt 
Ukrainian  words  to  Polish  -v*  .  Some  may  find  the  Ukrainian 
language  loathsome  because  it  is  the  language  of  only  coarse, 
uneducated  people  and  is  thereby  less  significant.  It  has  been 
said,  nevertheless,  that  we  ought  to  search  for  elemental  words 
among  the  common  people  and  the  unsophisticated. . .  They  know  no 
inventions  nor  do  they  meddle  with  the  sciences...  and  they  could 
preserve  the  ancient  words  better. 57 

Kleczewski's  experience  with  Slavic  languages  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
rather  limited,  for  he  lumped  Ukrainian,  Russian,  and  Czech  together  as 
"one  Slavic  language.”  His  knowledge  of  them,  apparently,  consisted 
solely  of  the  fact  that  they  were  "different  from  the  Polish  system.” 

The  pertinent  fact,  however,  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  still  a  favourable  attitude  toward  the  adoption  of 
Ukrainian  words  into  Polish.  Furthermore,  Kleczewski’s  reasons  for 
suggesting  this  are  interesting  since  they  represent  a  peculiarly  romantic 
notion  long  before  romanticism  appeared  in  Poland. 

Also  of  great  value  and  pertinence  to  this  survey  are  the  opinions 
and  suggestions  of  the  famous  Polish  statesman  and  educator,  Hugo  Koll^taj 
(1750-1812).  In  his  well-known  work  describing  the  state  of  education 

.  70 

in  Poland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Zygmunt  August  ( 1733-1763) > v 


77 

2 '  S .  K1 e c z ewskl ,  0  pocz^tku,  dawno^ci,  odmianach  y  wydoskonaleniu 
,i^zyka  polskiego  zdania  (Lwow,  1767 ) ,  p.  8. 

70 

2  H.  Koll^taj ,  Stan  oswiecenia  w  Polsce  w  ostatnich  latach  panowania 
Augusta  III  (1750-1764)  z  przedmowa  Henryka  Mo^cickiego' '('Warsaw ,  190 5 ) . 
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he  included  a  chapter  "The  Manifold  Dialects  of  the  Polish  language 

and  the  Separate  Tongues  in  Many  Provinces."  Among  the  separate 

languages  of  the  Empire,  he  gave  first  place,  naturally  enough,  to 

/  39 

Polish,  which  he  termed  "mowa  slowianskopolska. "  He  also  listed  the 
language  of  Samogitia  ("mowa  zmudzi";  possibly  Lithuanian?),  Latvian, 
and  the  language  of  Kurland  and  Livonia  which  he  described  as  "created 
from  German  and  Samogitian"  [sic].^ 

In  discussing  the  "manifold  dialects  of  the  Polish  language," 

Kolia taj  mentioned  only  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Ukraine  and  Belorussia, 

b 

which  he  defined  as  "ruski,  but  one  entirely  different  from  the  Muscovian 
41 

dialect."  He  finished  his  discourse  with  the  following  suggestion: 

The  government  should  do  everything  possible  to  lessen  the 
difference  among  the  languages,  to  bring  the  many  dialects^ 
closer  together,  and  to  stamp  out  the  non-Slavic  tongues. 

KollQjta j ,  therefore,  felt  that  the  Polish  Empire  would  be  stronger 

if  it  could  rid  itself  of  all  non-Slavic  languages;  and,  on  the  other 

hand,  it  should  blend  all  the  "Slavic  dialects"  or  languages  mentioned 

by  KoIP^taj  into  one  new  language.  Since  the  only  Slavic  dialects  or 

languages  mentioned  by  Koil^taj  are  Polish,  Ukrainian  and  Belorussian  (the 

latter  two  he  considered  one  dialect),  he  was  actually  advocating  the 

merger  of  these  three  languages.  Such  suggestions  may  be  quite  impractical, 


^B.  Skrzedlinski ,  Hugo  Koll^taj  ,  ,jako  krzewiciel  oswiaty  (Biaiystok, 
1938),  p.  14. 


40 


Ibid. 


^ Ibid. ,  p.  15* 
42 


Ibid. ,  p.  16. 
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"but  they  at  least  demonstrate  a  favourable  climate  for  the  entry  of 
Ukrainian  words  and  phrases  into  Polish. 

The  attitude  that  Ukrainian  is  merely  a  dialect  of  Polish  is  still 
encountered  as  late  as  the  1850*s  in  the  works  of  T.T.  Jez ,  who  referred 
to  it  as  a  "dialect  of  our  language"  (in  the  original  -  riarzecze  mowy 
naszej ) .  Jez,  however,  is  an  anomaly,  and  in  general  it  is  true  that 
by  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  no  more  exponents  of  borrowing  from 
Ukrainian.  This  was  so  for  three  mainreasons. 

Firstly,  former  exponents  of  the  use  of  Ukrainian  words  had  all 
argued  that  this  would  aid  the  development  of  the  Polish  language.  Yet 
by  the  nineteenth  century  Polish  had  developed  sufficiently  that  this  was 
no  longer  felt  necessary.  The  orthography,  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
Polish  had  been  fairly  well  established  by  that  time,  thus  making  more 
difficult  the  adoption  of  new  or  foreign  elements  into  the  language. 
Secondly,  the  partitions  (1772,  1793 >  1795)  cut  off  many  of  the  great 
Polish  families  (the  so-called  kresowi  of  the  eastern  regions)  from  the 
main  stream  of  Polish  cultural  life.  Thus  was  closed  one  of  the  main 
postals  for  the  entry  of  Ukrainianisms.  Finally,  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  Ukrainian  developed  as  a  modem  literary  language 
and  as  Slavic  studies  developed  as  a  separate  science,  it  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  Ukrainian  was  merely  some 
sort  of  provincial  Polish  dialect. 

Doroszewski ,  Jgzyk  T.T.  Jeia  (Warsaw,  1949)  >  P»  17« 


' 


S 
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In  conclusion  it  can  "be  stated  that  thanks  to  a  favourable  climate 
toward  Ukrainianisms  in  former  times  (from  the  sixteenth  to  eighteen 
centuries),  there  was  never  any  campaign  conducted  against  them  even 
though  they  were  quite  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  ink  shed  in  the  struggle  against  Latinisms,  Gallicisms,  and  later 
on  against  Russian  and  German  influences. 


Methodological  Remarks 


A.  Methods  of  Proof 

' i .  Testimony  of  recognized  authorities. 

In  this  study  the  testimony  of  authoritative  scholars  in  the  science 
of  etymology  will  he  considered  the  best  and  most  convincing  form  of 
evidence  as  to  whether  any  given  lexeme  is  or  is  not  a  Ukrainianism.  It 
will,  therefore,  he  necessary  to  give  a  short  survey  of  the  etymological 
materials  available  in  both  Polish  and  Ukrainian  and  to  evaluate  them 
critically. 

At  the  very  outset,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  etymological  works  in 

both  languages  are,  regrettably,  very  far  from  adequate.  Neither  Polish 

nor  Ukrainian  possesses  the  reputable,  comprehensive  and  universally 

recognized  etymological  dictionary  like,  for  example,  Yasmer’s  excellent 

1 

work  for  the  Russian  language.  Polish,  however,  is  much  better  off  in 

this  respect  than  Ukrainian.  At  present  Ukrainian  possesses  only  four 

2 

small  volumes  of  its  first  etymological  dictionary.  This  is  certainly  a 

step  in  the  right  direction,  and  these  first  volumes  are  all  of  high  quality. 

3 

Unfortunately,  the  complete  work  will  not  be  available  until  about  1980. 

^M.  Vasmer,  Russisches  Etymologisch.es  Worterbuch  (Heidelberg,  1953 )• 

the 

Q 

J.  Rudnyc’kyj,  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of /Ukrainian  Language 
(Winnipeg,  19 62+),  I-IY  (19 65) 

^Ibid.  Publisher’s  note,  Vol.  I;  personal  information  supplied  by 


the  author. 


' 
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This  serious  deficiency  in  Slavonic  studies  is  felt  by  all  those  doing 
research  in  either  language,  and  this  applies  equally  to  the  present  author; 
the  situation  is  not  intolerable,  however,  since  only  Polish  references 
are  necessary  for  indicating  the  origin  of  any  given  word  in  that 
language;  and  Polish  is  much  better  investigated  etymologically  than 
Ukrainian,  as  the  following  surveys  will  demonstrate. 

(a)  Polish  Etymological  Works 

First  of  all  one  must  mention  Linde’s  monumental  six  volume  work.'^ 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  etymological  dictionary,  but  an  invaluable 

source  of  information  as  it  dates  the  earliest  attestation  and  names  the 

first  user  of  any  given  word.  If  one  happens  upon  a  word  which  appears 

to  be  a  Ukrainianism,  the  investigator  can  easily  check  the  biography 

of  the  first  user(s)  in  any  Polish  encyclopedia  or  textbook  on  Polish 

literary  history^  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  lived  in  an  area  where  he 

would  have  been  subjected  to  Ukrainian  linguistic  influences.  If  this 

is  the  case,  then  the  word  is  probably  a  Ukrainianism.  Linde,  of  course, 

is  now  dated,  but  this  general  shortcoming  has  little  application  to  this 

study  since  the  period  of  extensive  borrowing  from  Ukrainian  ended  by  I8O7. 

c 

A  more  up-to-date  work  is  the  so-called  Slownik  Warszawski ,  modelled 

on  Linde  and  containing  the  same  kind  of  information;'  thus,  it  will  be  dealt  with 

in  the  same  way  as  Linde. 

^S.B.  Linde,  Slownik  j^zyka  polskiego  (Warsaw. I8O7-I8I4 ;  2nd  ed.  Lwow  , 
1854-1860;  photo-offset  reprinting  of  2nd  ed.  ,  Warsaw,  195l)« 

5  r 

'S.  Hrabec,  F.  Peplowski,  Wiadomosci  o  autorach  i  dzielach  cytowanych 
w  Slowniku  Lindego  (Warsaw,  I965).' 

6  ,  / 

J.  Karlowicz,  A.  Krynski,  W.  Niedzwiecki ,  Siownik  j^zyka  polskiego 

(Warsaw,  19OO-I927). 
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7 

The  first  real  etymological  work  is  Bruckner’s  dictionary.  It,  too, 
is  out  of  date,  hut  not  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  Its  major  weakness 
consists  in  its  rather  loose  application  of  the  term  ruski,  under  which 
Bruckner  lumps  together  not  only  any  troublesome  East-Slavic  borrowing 
of  vague  origin,  but  many  other  words  which  are  clearly  Ukrainian.  In 
Bruckner’s  day  Polish  Slavicists  used  the  term  maRomski  when  referring 
to  anything  Ukrainian  and  ruski  only  in  regard  to  common  East  Slavic 

Q 

phenomena.  Hence  this  confusion  in  Bruckner  is  inexcusable.  A  chauvinist 

to  some  degree,  he  was  reluctant  to  admit  Polish  borrowings  from  those  on 

9 

a  "lower  cultural  level." 

Siawski’s  comprehensive  and  accurate  etymological  dictionary,  which 

began  appearing  in  1952,  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  its  kind  to  appear 
10 

in  Polish.  Slawski  is  more  careful  when  dealing  with  East  Slavic 
borrowings,  since  he  identifies  them  carefully  as  either  Russian,  Belorussian, 
or  Ukrainian,  and  uses  the  term  ruski  only  when  precise  identification 
of  an  East  Slavic  word  is  extremely  difficult.  He  has  not  yet  managed 


7 

Bruckner,  S$ownik  etymologiczr.y  jezyka  polskiego  (Cracow,  1927; 

2nd  ed.  Warsaw,  1957 ) • 

^T.  Lehr-Splawinski ,  Studia  i  szkice  wybrane  (Warsaw,  1957), 

PP.  257-294,  304-514,  339-398. 

9 

Bruckner  expresses  this  view  in  "Cywilizacja  i  j^zyk.  Szkice  z 
dziejow  kultury  polskiej,"  Biblioteka  Warszawska,  Vol.  II  (Warsaw,  1899), 
PP*  393,  and  "Wplywy  j^zykow  obcych  na  j|zyk  polski.  Wplywy  ruskie," 
Bncyklopedia  polska  (Cracow,  1915)  H,  Sec.  3,  part  I,  ch.  9,  PP*  140-141* 
For  reference  to  his  anti-Ukrainian  feelings  see  J.  Rozwadowski, 

"Recenzja  z  wydania  ’Dziejow  j^zyka  polskiego’  Brucknera,"  J^zyk  Polski, 
XIV  (1914),  p.  92,  and  K.  Nitsch,  "Wspomnienia , "  Jezyk  Polski,  LIX 
(1951),  p.  359- 

"1 0 

UF.  Slawski ,  Slownik  etymologiczny  jezyka  polskiego  (Cracow,  1952), 
I-II,  Fascicle  5  (8). 
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to  finish  his  great  work  (the  last  volume  extends  only  to  kokomak 
(October,  19 63)). 

In  Warsaw  in  1954  a  group  of  Polish  scholars  published  a 

11 

dictionary  of  foreign  terms.  This  work,  like  Slawski's,  distinguishes 
Russian,  Ukrainian,  and  Belorussian  loanwords  and  makes  no  use  of  any 
such  term  as  ruski  under  which  all  East-Slavic  borrowings  could  be 
listed.  The  work  is  accurate  and  current,  but  it  is  meant  to  be  a  practical 
handbook  for  the  modem  reader  and  not  a  scholarly  reference  work. 

Therefore  it  includes  a  preponderance  of  newly  imported  words  dealing 
with  modem  technology,  science  or  sport.  This  automatically  excludes 
many  historically  significant  Ukrainianisms  dating  from  the  days  of  Imperial 
Poland  and  the  Cossack  Wars.  Nevertheless,  it  still  included  many 
Ukrainianisms . 

Moderately  useful  is  the  Slownik  staropolski  (Dictionary  of  Old-Polish) 

1 2 

which  is  not  a  dictionary  in  the  usual  English  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  encyclopedia  describing  the  customs, 
institutions,  costumes,  weapons,  tools,  and  culture  of  medieval  Poland. 

If  some  particular  item  was  imported  from  the  Ukrainian  region  of  the 
Polish  Empire,  then  this  encyclopedic  dictionary  can  provide  helpful 
evidence  in  proving  that  the  name  of  the  article  in  question  is  a  Ukrainian 
loanword. 

Z.  Bysiewicz,  ed. ,  Slownik  wyrazow  obcych  (Warsaw,  1954;  2nd 
ed. ,  1961). 

a  Q 

K,  Nitsch,  Z.  Klemensiewicz ,  S#  Urbanczyk,  eds. ,  Siownik  staropolski 
(Warsaw,  1955)* 
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Lastly,  one  can  mention  certain  special  monographs  dealing  with  the 
language  of  those  Poles  (writers,  civil  servant  and  others)  who  came  from 
the  southeastern  regions  of  pre-partition  Poland.  They  are  known  in 

i 

Polish  as  the  kresowi  (from  the  Polish  kres :  border,  edge),  and  their 
works  contain  large  numbers  of  Ukrainianisms.  Through  the  writings  of 
the  kresowi  the  vast  majority  of  Ukrainian  loanwords  entered  literary 
Polish.  Of  particular  interest  here  are  the  studies  undertaken  by  such 
scholars  as  S,  Hrabec  ^  and  A.  Martel.^  The  former  deals  with  this 
regional  form  of  the  language  as  used  in  literature,  while  the  latter  also 
examines  the  administrative  language  (preserved  in  official  documents  and 
court  records)  and  the  colloquial  speech(  preserved  in  personal  letters, 
diaries,  etc.).  More  specialized  are  the  studies  of  the  language  of 
individual  authors  such  as  Doroszewski ’ s  study  of  the  language  of  T.T. 
Jez.15 

(b)  Ukrainian  Etymological  Works 

While  Polish  etymological  works  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  that 
certain  competent  Polish  scholars  definitely  regard  some  given  lexeme  as 
a  Ukrainian  loanword,  Ukrainian  works  will  be  employed  in  a  different  way. 
They  will  be  used  mainly  to  demonstrate,  whenever  possible,  that  the 

^s.  Hrabec,  Elementy  kresowe  w  j^zyku  niekt3rych  pisarzy  XVI  i  XVII 
w.  (Torun,  1949 )• 

^A.  Martel,  La  langue  -polonaise  dans  les  pays  ruthenes;  Ukraine  et 
Russie  Blanche,  1569-1667  (Lille,  1938 )• 

^w.  Doroszewski,  J^zyk  T.T.  Jeza  (Warsaw,  1949)* 


•  -  '  ■ 


■ 
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lexeme  in  question  has  an  earlier  attestation  in  Ukrainian  sources  than 

in  Polish.  This  information  is  extremely  valuable  when' dealing  with 

words  of  Turkic  origin  which  entered  Polish  through  Ukrainian.  Unfortunately, 

works  supplying  this  type  of  historical  data  are, like  almpst  all  types 

of  etymological  references,  extremely  rare  in  Ukrainian. 

First  of  all  there  is  Tymbenko’s  historic  dictionary  of  the 

1 6 

Ukrainian  language  which  was  never  completed  because  of  the  purge  of 

1  7 

the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Science  in  1950-1932.  1  Only  one  volume  (A-Z) 

ever  appeared,  and  even  this  is  a  bibliographic  rarity.  Fortunately, 

there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Tymcenko’s  card-index  lias  miraculously 

survived  both  the  Great  Soviet  Purge  and  the  Second  World  War,  for 

periodically  some  mention  or  reference  to  it  appears  in  an  article  published 

1 8 

in  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 

Recently  a  whole  series  of  articles  and  short  works  have  appeared 

which  deal  with  some  specific  aspect  of  Ukrainian  vocabulary  from  the 

1 9 

fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  These  studies  are  mainly 


Je.  Tymcenko,  Istorycny.j  slovnyk  ukra jins1 koho  jazyka ,  I  (Kharkiv- 
Kiev ,  1930-1932).  For  a  full  description  of  this  work  see  Mytropolyt 
Ilarion  [i.  Ohijenko]  ,  Istori.ja  ukra  jin*  ko.ji  literaturno.ji  movy  (Winnipeg, 

1950),  pp.  344-349. 

17 

'ibid.,  p.  349 •  See  also  H,  Kostiuk,  Stalinist  Rule  in  the  Ukraine 
(Uew  York,  i960),  pp.  57  and  62. 

1 8 

'Two  such  articles  were  U.  Je.  Jedlins*ka,  "Do  pytannja  pro  vza jemodiju 
knyznyx  i  narodnyx  elementiv  v  ulcra jinsfkij  movi  XVII  st.y  Doslidzenn.ia 
i  materialy  z  ukra,jins 1  ko.ji  movy,  IV  (1962) ,  pp.  52-65,  and  D.H.  Hryncysyr , 

"Iz  sposterezen1  nad  administratyvno^urydycno ju  leksykoju  v  ukrajins’kyx 
hramotax  XIV-XV  st.  ,”  Doslidzenn.ia  i  materialy  z  ukra ,j ins 1  ko.ji  movy,  V  (1962) , 
pp.  39  and  51« 

19  V 

L.L.  Humec’ka,  Uarys  slovotvorco.ii  systemy  ukra ,1  ins ! ko.ji  aktovo.ji 
movy  XIV-XV  st.  (Kiev,  1958)  ,  and  M.L.  Xudas ,  Leksyka  ukra ,j ins Tkyx  dilovyx 
dokumentiv  kinc.ja  XVI  -  pocatku  XVII  st.  (Kiev,  1961).  See  also  the 
following  articles  from  Doslidzennia  i  materialy  z  ukra.j ins  ’ko.ji  movy: 
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valuable  because  they  occasionally  provide  evidence  for  an  earlier 

attestation  in  Ukrainian  than  in  any  Polish  source.  The  material  in  these 

articles  is,  unfortunately,  scattered  and  meagre,  but  it  is  gratifying 

to  note  that  the  last  four  articles  are  based  on  the  card-index  for  a 

new  Ukrainian  historical  dictionary.  One  can  only  hope  that  it  will  make 

its  appearance  soon;  it  is  sorely  needed. 

Similar  information  (i.e. ,  regarding  source  and  earliest  attestation) 

20 

can  be  gleaned  from  Sreznevskij.  Only  the  investigator  must  make  sure 

•that  the  source  quoted  in  Sreznevskij  can  truly  be  considered  a  Ukrainian 

document.  This  can  be  done  easily  enough  by  limiting  oneself  strictly 

to  those  documents  regarded  as  source  material  by  competent  historians 

of  the  Ukrainian  language  such  as  Hruns'kyj  and  Koval* ov,  Bevzehko,or 

21 

Bezpal'ko  et  al. 


Hryncysyn, "Iz  sposterezen* • . . V  (1962),  pp.  31-51 »  and  "Imennykova  sy- 
nondmika  v  ukrajins'kyx  pamjatkax  XIV-XV  st.,"  VI  (1964),  pp.  60-80; 

U.  Je.  Jedlins*ka,  "Bo  pytannja  pro  vzajemodiju  knyznyx  i  narodnyx 
elementiv  v  ukrajins'kij  movi  XVII  st.,"  IV  (1961),  pp.  52-65;  M.M. 
Onyskevyc,  "Sposterezennja  nad  frazeolohijeju  tvoriv  T.  Vysens’koho , " 

IV  (1961)  pp.  126-132;  L.M,  Poljuha,  "Iz  sposterezen*  nad  abstraktnoju 
leksykoju  ukrajins'ko ji  aktovoji  movy  XIV-XV  st.,"  VI  (1964),  pp.  109-120; 
and  U.L.  Xudas,  "Landsaftni  nazvy  v  pamjatkax  ukra jins *ko ji  aktovoji  movy 
XIV-XV  st.,"  V  (1962),  pp.  143-157>  and  "VyrobnySo-prof esijna  ta 
administratyvnO'jurydycna  leksyka  ihcra jins' kyx  dilovyx  dokumentiv  kincja 
XVI-po^atku  XVII  st. ,"  II  (i960),  pp.  86-123. 

20 

I.I.  Sreznevski j ,  Materialy  dlja  slovarja  drevnerusskogo  jazyka 
(St.  Petersburg,  1890-1912;  2  nd  ed.  Graz  1955;  3  rd  ed.  Moscow,  1958). 

21 

M.K.  Hruns'kyj,  P.K.  Koval *ov,  Narysy  z  istoriji  ukrains'koji  movy 
(L'viv,  1941),  pp.  12-19;  S.P.  Bevzenko,  Istorycna  morfolohija  ukra ,i ins 'koji 
movy  (Uzhorod,  i960) ,  pp.  407“4H;  and  O.P.  Bezpal'ko,  M.K.  Bojeuk, 

M. A.  xovtobr jux ,  S.P.  Samijlenko,  Istorycna  hramatyka  ukra jins 'koji  moxy 
(Kiev,  1962),  pp.  53-62,  hereafter  cited  as  Bezpal’ko. 


> 
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P.  Kovaliv’ s  study  of  the  lexical  fund  of  the  literary  language  of 

the  Kievan  Principality  (tenth  to  fourteenth  centuries)  also  provides 

22 

much  historical  data.  Strictly  speaking,  Kovaliv  is  not  dealing  with 
Old  Ukrainian  hut  with  Old  RusU_,  a  language  which  is  the  common  heritage  of 
all  East  Slavic  nationalities;  therefore,  he  could  not  include  material 

"beyond  the  fourteenth  century.  This  is  unfortunate  because  it 
automatically  excludes  the  vast  quantities  of  Turkic  words  which  entered 
Ukrainian  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ,  many  of  which  later 
also  found  their  way  into  Polish. 

2.  Evidence  of  Chronology 

In  Galicia  certain  Ukrainian  lexical  elements  begin  appearing 

sporadically  in  Polish  sources  as  early  as  the  late  fifteenth  and  early 

sixteenth  centuries ,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 

24 

suddenly  become  quite  numerous.  In  fact,  Prof.  Hrabec  was  able  to 
identify  over  eighty  Ukrainianisms  in  the  works  of  Mikola j  Rej  (1505-1569) 
who  was,  after  all,  bom  and  raised  in  Ukrainian  ethnic  territory  (in 
Zorawna  near  Halicz).  J  More  surprising  and  significant,  therefore,  is 
the  large  number  of  Ukrainianisms  in  Marcin  Bielski  ( 1495-1575)  who  had 
only  superficial  contacts  with  those  from  the  eastern  border  area  (i.e. , 

Op 

P.  Kovaliv,  Leksycry.i  f ond  literatumo.ji  movy  ky,iivs’koho  periodu 
X-XIV  st. ,  (hew  York,  Vol.  1,1962,  Vol.  II,  1964). 

23 

Ibid. ,  xii ,  xiii-ix* 

2^P.P.  Pljusc,  Uarysy  z  ukrajins ’ko,ji  li  t  era  turnon  i  movy  (Kiev,  1958) » 
p.  172. 

2^S.  Hrabec,  Elementy  kresowe. . . ,  p.  46-47,  and  T.  Lehr-Splawinski , 
J^zyk  polski;  pochodzenie,  powstanie,  rozwo.j  (Warsaw,  1951) »  P-  278. 


, 
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2  6 

the  so-called  Kresy) .  Ukrainian  influence,  however,  becomes  intensive 

only  after  the  Union  of  Lublin  in  1569 ,  when  the  Ukraine  came  under  Polish 

27 

administration.  Only  after  this  date  did  large  numbers  of  Polish 

landlords,  clerics,  military  people  of  all  ranks,  governmental  agents  and 

administrative  officials  come  into  direct  personal  contact  with  Ukrainians 

and  Ukrainian  linguistic  influence,  and  not  long  afterwards  these  direct 

28 

contacts  were  being  intensified  by  warfare. 

Mutual  Polish-Ukrainian  influence  has  continued  in  varying  degrees  of 

intensity  right  up  to  the  present  day,  but  the  high-water  mark  of  intensive 

Ukrainian  influence  was  reached  in  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the 

29 

seventeenth  century.  A  brief  revival  of  Ukrainian  influence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  occurred  among  Polish  writers  of  the 
so-called  "Ukrainian  School"  who  were  fond  of  coloring  their  works  with 
various  Ukrainianisms.  ^ 

At  this  point  one  must  emphasize  that  the  historical  outline  given 
above  applies  exclusively  to  loanwords  and  not  to  the  whole  field  of 


26  v  * 

P.P.  Pljus£,  Narysy. . . ,  ,  p,  173.  and  T.  Lehr-Splawinski ,  P.  Zwolfnski, 
S.  Hrabec,  Dzie.je  .jtgzyka  ukra  inski  ego  w  zarysie  (Warsaw,  1956),  p.  35* 

2^Pljusc,  Narysy. . . ,  pp.  172-175* 

OQ 

The  Ukrainian  historian,  D.  Dorosenko,  reports  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  armed  conflicts  between  Polish  and  Ukrainian  forces  within  a 
period  of  203  years  (1569-1772).  See  D.  Dorosenko,  History  of  the  Ukraine 
(Edmonton,  1939),  PP-  146,  173-178,  207,  211,  217-220,  233-247,  251-277, 

294,  301-303,  310-312,  317,  378-380,  401,  and  513-515*  One  should  keep 
in  mind  that  within  the  same  period,  the  Cossacks  often  fought  as  mercenary 
allies  of  Poland  in  her  wars  against  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Sweden,  Muscovy 
and  against  the  Tatars;  see  ibid. ,  pp.  I84-I85,  191,  199,  209,  216-217,  290. 

2^T.  Lehr-Spiawinski ,  J^zyk  polski. . . ,  pp.  277-278;  Pljusc,  Narysy. . . , 
p.  172. 
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Ibid. 
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Polish-Ukrainian  linguistic  relationships.  Y.  Serech,  in  his  investigation 

of  this  problem,  advances  many  convincing  arguments  which  indicate  an 

extensive  interaction  of  Polish  and  Ukrainian  dialects  from  the  tenth  to  the 

31 

fourteenth  century.  This  mutural  influence,  however,  manifests  itself 
not  so  much  in  lexical  borrowings ,  but  more  in  the  form  of  phonetic 
contaminations.  For  example,  from  the  proto-Slavic  forms  •*edyn-s,j and 
•^Cfcrven^.jfe  ,  we  would  expect  to  find  *jedziny  and  *czerwiony  in  Polish, 
but  ^odyny.l  and  ^Sorveny.j  in  Ukrainian.  What  we  actually  find  is  .jedyny 

and  czerwony  in  Polish  but  .jedyny ,j  and  cervony.j  in  Ukrainian.  "The 

j 

new  forms  in  both  languages  are  most  easily  explained  as  contaminations 

32 

of  the  phonetically  regular  Polish  and  Ukrainian  forms."  Such 

"irregularities,"  and  Serech  cites  many  examples,  are  explainable  only 

when  one  assumes  an  extensive  overlapping  and  interplay  of  both  languages 

33 

at  an  early  period  of  their  formation.  Yet  for  the  same  period  examples 

of  true  loanwords  are  quite  rare.  Hens ’ ors ’kyj ,  in  his  detailed  analysis 

of  the  Galician-Volhynian  Chronicle  (1201-1292),  could  find  only  six 

34 

loanwords  and  seventeen  caiques  taken  directly  from  Polish.  Therefore, 
one  can  state  that  any  Ukrainian  borrowing  should  first  appear  in  writings 
around  1550-1700  or  1800-1830. 

^ Serech-Shevelov,  "The  Problem. . .  ,"  Word,  VIII,  No.  4>  (December,  1952), 

pp.  327-249. 

52Ibid. ,  p.  340. 

-'•'The  same  opinion  is  shared  by  Lehr-Splawinski ,  J^zyk  polski. . . , 

pp.  68-70. 

^A.I.  Hens ’  ors  *  kyj  ,  Halyc’ko  -  volyns’kyj  litopys  (Kiev,  1961), 
pp.  99-101  and  139-140. 
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3*  Evidence  of  Meaning 

The  borrowings  from  Ukrainian  into  Polish  are  these  which  come  about 

through  close  everyday  contact  by  hearing  the  speech  of  soldiers  and 

prisoners,  household  servants,  and  serfs,  by  haggling  in  the  market  place, 

or  through  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Polish  on  the  part  of  the  Polonized 

Ukrainian  nobility  who  often  added  new  words  from  their  mother  tongue. 

36 

In  other  words,  Ukrainian  influence  was  always  direct  and  informal. 

The  range  of  borrowings  from  Ukrainian  is  confined  to  the  names  of  such 
common  items  as  foods,  plants,  topographical  features,  place-names, 
clothing,  terms  of  horsemanship,  or  the  names  of  ranks,  titles,  insignia, 
and  weapons  of  the  Cossacks.  The  borrowings  often  have  a  definite 
Ukrainian  coloration, 

4.  Evidence  of  Source 

A  Ukrainianism  is  likely  to  appear  first  only  in  the  writings  of 

persons  who  had  an  opportunity  of  direct  contact  with  Ukrainian  speakers. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  Czechisms  which  may  appear  in  the  writings 

of  a  person  from  any  region  of  Poland,  that  is,  in  the  writings  of  any 

Pole  who  had  access  to  Czech  manuscripts  or  books  which  were  very  popular 

and  widespread  in  Poland  throughout  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of 

37 

the  sixteenth  centuries. 

^Lehr-Splawiilski ,  Jezyk  polski,. ,  t  ,  pp.  278,  296-298 » 

36 

Z.  Stieber,  "Rolf  otdel'nyx  dialektov  v  formirovanii  polskogo 
literatumogo  jazyka,"  Voprosy  .jazykoznani.ja ,  No.  3  (May-June,  1964),  pp.  42-43* 

3:7 

^  Lehr-Splawinski ,  J^zyk  polski. , , ,  pp.  271-272;  Lehr-Splawinski, 

K.  Piwarski,  Z.  Wo jciechowski ,  Polska-Czechy.  Dziesipc  wiekow  sasiedztwa 
(Katowice-Wroclaw,  1949) >  PP*  108-121, 
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5.  Evidence  of  Phonology 


The  phonological  facts  can  be  organized  into  three  groups  having 
varying  degrees  of  usefulness.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  each  group 
contains  only  those  features  which  help  to  identify  a  Ukrainianism  in 
Polish. 

38 

A.  Ukrainian  features  shared  with  the  other  East  Slavic  languages. 

Each  Ukrainian  feature  is  contrasted  with  its  corresponding  development 
in  Polish.  The  final  column  contains  the  original,  that  is,  the 
proto-Slavic  form. 


Ukrainian 

Polish 

Proto-Slavic 

1. 

0 

(in  initial  position) 

je 

*e 

ozero 

jezioro 

*ezero 

2. 

’a 

*% 

vjazatys ja 

wiazac  sie 

c  c. 

■*v^zati  sq_ 

3- 

u 

e  ,  oL 

*0 

mudryj 

madry 

modrtj-b 

4* 

V 

Z 

dz 

*dj 

me  2a 

miedza 

*medja 

5* 

V 

C 

c 

*tj  ,  *kt* 

placu 

plac^ 

*platjo 

nic 

noc 

*nokt,b 

6. 

1 

i — 1 

-P 

i — 1 

*dl  ,  *tl 

vely 

wiedli 

*vedli 

plely 

pletli 

*pletli 

^8See  BezpalTko ,  pp.  23-27,  and  T.  Bajmut,  K.  Bojcuk,  M.  Yolyns'kyj, 

M.  zjovtobrjux,  T.  Malyna,  S.  Samijlenko,  Porivnjal *na  hramatyka  ukrajins ^oji 
i  rosi.js Tko,ji  mov  (Kiev,  1957)  >  PP*  51-60. 


I  •  •  f  a 
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7*  epenthetic  "1"  in 

epenthetic  "1" 

labial  consonant 

all  positions 

only  within  a 
morpheme 

t*  3 

zemlja 

ziemia 

*zemja 

pljuju 

pluj^ 

8.  tolot 

tlot,  tlet 

*tolt,  *telt 

hoi ova 

glowa 

*go lva 

moloko 

mleko 

melko 

9.  torot,  teret 

trot,  tr’et 

*tort,  *tert 

boroda 

broda 

*borda 

bereh 

brzeg 

*b  erg  ^ 

10.  The  second  and  third  palatalizations: 

(a)s’ 

s 

x  -h  eA(<=ai) 

musi 

musze 

*muxe^ 

(b)z’  (  dz’) 

dz 

S  +  e,,  % 

dorozi 

drodze 

*dorgea. 

knjaz  * 

ksiadz 

(<kniadz ) 

*k,meg  x 

(c)cv,  zv  (second 

palatalization) 

kv,  gv 

*kv ,  gv  -+-  e  (<^ai 

cvit 

kwiat 

*kvet  r 

zvizda  (dial.) 

gwiazda 

*gvezda 

11,  The  vocalization  of  tjer: 

(a)o 

e 

* 

son 

sen 

s%n% 

(b)tovt  (<tilt) 

tlut,  tolt 
telt,  t’ilt 

*tlt,  *tl»t 

0  0 

tovstyj 

t lusty 

*tlst^  j^> 

vovk 

wilk 

*vl’kt. 

0 

(c)tort,  tert  (c^rt^  ti>rt) 

t’ert,  ter’t 

*trt,  *tr’t 

horlo 

gardlo 

grdlo 

verx 

wierzch 

vr'x'S 

0 

Regarding  the  dating  of  these  phenomena ,  all  features  except  feature 
11  are  well  established  in  the  earliest  East  Slavic  documents,  i.e. ,  they 
took  place  before  the  eleventh  century.  Feature  11(a)  was  completed 


'PP- 


^L.  Jakub inski j ,  Istori.ja  drevrierusskogo  ,jazyka  (Moscow, 

99-105,  122-130,  and  I34-I38. 


1953), 


40 


during  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.40  Features  11(b)  and  (c) 
reached  their  completion  later,  around  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


41 
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Ukrainian  features  shared  only  with  Belorussian,, 

The  Roman  numerals  in  brackets  indicate  the  century(ies)  in  which 

each  particular  feature  appeared.  The  first  numeral  indicates  the  date 

of  its  earliest  appearance,  the  second — the  date  of  its  completion.  For 

greater  accuracy  the  following  abbreviations  are  also  used:  b.  end.  All 

43 

dates  are  cited  from  Bezpal’ko  et  al. 


Ukrainian 


Polish 


Proto-Slavic 


1.  h  (XII-XIIl) 
hora 


g 


S 


gora  ^gora 

2.  Vocalization  of  1  in  closed  syllables  (orthographically  v,  phonetically  u) 


(a)v^l,  1<  (XT) 
tovstyj 
movcati 


1,  1 
t lusty 
milczec 


(b)past  tense  of  verbs  (XV)  1 

pysav  pisal 


*1 

o  7  o 

*tlstrjA 
*ml 1 ceti 

*-l 

*pisalT& 


In  the  literary  language  this  phenomenon  (as  a  predictable  feature) 
is  limited  to  the  two  positions  defined  above,  although  it  is  much  more 


4°Ibid. ,  p.  143, 


41 
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T.G.  Vinokur,  I)revn.erusski,i  ,jazyk  (Moscow,  1961),  p.  65. 
T.  Bajmut,  et  al.  ,  Porivn,jaltna  hramatyka. . .  ,  pp.  64-65. 
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BezpalTko,  pp.  Q‘J ,  168-169?  and  p.  129. 


41 


,  -i'i 

extensive  m  some  dialects, ' ' 


5.  tryt  (e. XIII-  o. XVI ) 
kryvavyj 
tryvoha 


trt 

lcrwawy 

trwoga 


*tr*&t ,  *tr-bt 
*krfcvavt  j-t 
*trtvoga 


4.  tlyt  (  e.  Xlll-e.XVl)  tit  *tlvt,  *tUt 

jablyko  (dial.)  jablko  *(j)  abKko 

Regarding  the  last  two  features,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 

45 

Ukrainian  often  shows  deviations  while  Belorussian  is  more  regular. 
This  can  be  a  useful  criterion  for  distinguishing  Ukrainian  and 
Belorussian  borrowings  in  Polish. 


C.  Ukrainian  features  not  shared  with  the  other  East  Slavic  languages.^ 

In  the  column  of  Ukrainian  features,  the  symbols  to  the  left  of  the 
figure  (>)  represent  Old  East  Slavic  phonemes,  those  to  the  right-modern 
Ukrainian  phonemes.  The  system  for  indicating  the  date  of  each  phenomenon 
is  the  same  as  that  described  above  and,  together  with  other  details,  are 

47 

again  taken  from  Bezpal’ko  et_  al.  Only  feature  6  is  based  on  other 

48 

sources. 


^M.K.  Hruns’kyj,  P.K.  Koval rov,  Narysy . , ,  ,  pp.  90-91 < 

45 

^  Ibid. ,  pp.  44-45.  See  Bezpal’ko,  pp.  168-169*  P.P.  Hlebka,  ed, , 
Narysy  pa  historyi  belaruska.j  movy  (Minsk,  1957)  ,  p.  60 ,  and  T.  Bajmut, 
et  al.  ,  Porivnjal *na  hramatyka, .  .  ,  pp.  61.-66, 


46 

Bezpal’ko,  pp.  31-35« 

^ 7 Ibid. ,  pp.  160-162,  149-151,  153-154,  154-155,  144-147,  and  170. 

^V.V.  Ivanov,  IstorlSoska ja  gramma tika  russkogo  jazyka  (Moscow,  1964), 
pp.  211-221.  P.P,  Hlebka,  ed. ,  Ilarysy, , . ,  pp.  67—77 ® 
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Ukrainian 

1.  i,  y>y  (Xl-b.  XIV) 

syla,  syn 

2.  e  ^  i  ( Xl-b .  XIV) 

mis to,  xlib 

5.  o,  e  >i  in  closed  syllables 
rik,  stil,  mid* 


Polish 

i,  y  retained  as  separate  phomenes 
sila ,  syn 

Ta,  fe 

miasto,  chi eh 


o ,  o ,  ’  e 


rok,  stol,  miedz 


This  phonological  change,  which  was  long  and  complicated,  needs  more 
detailed  analysis.  Even  to  this  day  it  has  not  reached  its  completion  in 
all  Ukrainian  dialects. 

(a)  tot'B,  tot .6  :=»  tot  >  uo  =- ue  i-ui  >ui  (XIII-XIV):>i  (XV-m.XVIIl) 
tet-6  ^  tet  ^  ie  ^  10  ^  ilo  >-ue  ^  ui  (XHI-XIV)^i  (XV-m.XVIIl) 

The  monophthong  i_  in  fifteenth-century  documents  is  still  extremely 
rare  and  limited  to  southern  dialects.  In  Ukrainian  borrowings  in  Polish 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  etymological  e_  and  o_  in  the 
above  defined  positions  are  rendered  by  u  not  i_. 

(b)  tet*,  >-  tet’  ^=-ie^ie^-ie>—  i  (b  .XIV) 


4.  j  ,  s,  c,  £  +  et  6, 

z  +  ot 

zona,  namet 

5.  »e  ^e  (XHI-b.  XV) 

neses,  teplyj 


tfe  -ft,  d,  s,  z,  n,  1,  r  >t  ’  0  +  t, 
d,  s ,  z ,  n,  1,  r 
zona ,  namiot 

f  e  >  1  e 

niesiesz,  cieply 


6.  Absence  of  vowel  reduction  (akanie  and  ,j  akanie)  in  both  Ukrainian  and 
Polish. 

(a)  Akanie  first  appeared  in  Rjazanski j ,  Uovgorod-Severskyj  and 
Cemihivskyj  regions  (XII-XIIl).  This  was  the  so-called  Obojansk  or 
archaic  type  of  akanie. 

(b)  It  then  spread  northward  to  the  Moscow  area  (XIV-XV). 

(c)  Later  it  spread  to  Belorussian  territory  (XV-XVl). 

Any  feature  in  groups  A  or  B  is  only  moderately  helpful;  it  must 


.  «. 
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always  be  supported  with  some  other  form  of  evidence  (as  described 

above).  On  the  other  hand,  any  feature  in  group  C  (except  feature  6) 

requires  no  supporting  evidence  at  all.  Feature  6  of  C,  like  all  those 

of  A  and  B,  is  helpful  only  when  used  with  additional  criteria,  It 

follows,  therefore,  that  features  1  to  5  of  C  are  evidence  of  the  highest 

order  and  any  word  containing  one  of  them  is  automatically  a  Ukrainianism. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  reliable  criteria  are  limited  in  number  and, 

therefore,  can  only  occur  in  a  limited  number  of  the  borrowings  dealt  with. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  features  2  and  3 

attained  complete  ikavism  only  in  the  southwestern  dialects  f  Ukrainian. 

In  northern  and  southeastern  dialects  ikavism  did  not  generally  take  place 

with  £  in  syllables  closed  by  a  hard  consonant  except  with  verbs  in  the 

masculine  singular  form  of  the  past  tense  where  etymological  £  consistently 

undergoes  change.  In  northern  dialects  ikavism  is  also  dependent  upon 

accent,  that  is,  and  £,  e  in  newly  closed  syllables  change  to  i  only 

when  accented.  In  unaccented  position  £  and  £  remain  unchanged,  and  £ 

appears  mostly  as  e.  In  the  extreme  northern  dialects,  £  and  o,  e  even 

when  accented  still  appears  as  diphthongs ,  and  there  are,  on  the  other 

hand,  many  transitional  dialects  where  monophthongization  has  been 

51 

attained,  but  the  resultant  vowel  is  not  i.  The  exact  articulation 

^F.T.  2ylko,  Narysy  z  dialektolohi.ji  ukra.jins 1  ko,ji  movy  (Kiev,  1955) , 
pp.  66-67,  92,  158-159. 

5°w,  Kuraszkiewicz ,  Zarys  dialektologii  wschodnioslowianskie.i 

(Warsaw,  1963) ,  p.  68. 

J '  Zylko ,  harysy  z  dialektolohi.ji...,  pp.  66-68. 
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and  geographical  distribution  of  these  diphthongs  and  monophthongs 

(<e,  o_,  e)  are  very  complicated  problems  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
52 

work,'-"  Nevertheless,  two  paramount  facts  emerge.  Monophthongization 

55 

to  i  is  a  newer  phenomenon,"  and  the  dialects  characterized  by  diphthongs 

54 

at  one  time  extended  much  further  south. 

These  dialectal  features  are  well  reflected  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  originated  from  the  above  mentioned  regions  (for  example,  in 

55 

Beryr.da ,  SmotrycVkyj ,  and  in  the  interludes  of  Gawatowicz). 

As  stated  previously,  etymological  o_  in  any  closed  syllable  in 

fifteenth  to  eighteenth  century  documents  was  rendered  by  u  (indicating 

56 

such  diphthongs  as  ui,  ue ,  uy ,  etc.),  etymological  e.  in  a  syllable 
closed  by  a  hard  consonant  was  rendered  by  _ju  (also  indicating  a 


^Recent  investigations  of  this  problem  has  revealed  ten 
monophthongs  (other  than  i_)  and  seven  diphthongs  as  reflexes  of  jat’  , 
and  four  monophthongs  (other  than  i)  and  eleven  diphthongs  as  reflexes 
of  o  in  newly  closed  syllables.  See  P.J.  Prystupa,  "Refleksy  davn’oho 
naholosenoho  e  na  terytoriji  zaxidnyx  hovoriv  ukra jins’ko ji  movy," 
Doslidgennja  i  materialy  z  ukra jins ’koji  movy,  IV  (1961),  pp.  145-154 1 
and  "Refleksy  'davn’oho  nahoiolenoho  0  v  novyx  zakrytyx  skladax  na 
terytoriji  zaxidnyx  hororiv  ukra jins’ko ji  movy,"  Poslidzennja  i 
materialy  z  ukra ,i ins ’koji  movy,  V  (1962),  pp.  135-142. 

^P.J.  Prystupa,  "Refleksy  davn’oho  naholosenoho  e_. p.  147  5 
"Refleksy  davn’oho  naholosenoho  o_. . .  , "  p.  141»  and  Zyl'ko ,  Narysy_z^ 
dialektolohlji. . . ,  p.  68. 

';4Ibid.  ,  pp.  158,  159 5  165.  F.P.  Medved jev ,  Narysy  z  ..ukrajinsikpli 
istorycno j i  hrama tyky (Kharkiv ,  1964)*  P»  63. 

^^See  W.  Witkowski,  Fonetyka  leksykonu  Pamby  Beryndy  (Cracow,  19^4 ) , 
pp.  15-.I8,  and  19-21;  0.  Horbatsch,  Die  vier  Ausgaben  dor  klrchenslavlschen 
Granina tlk  von  M.  Smotryc’ky,']  (Wiesbaden,  1964) ,  p*  8,  and  Je  M* 

Markovs ’kyj,  "Po  xarakterystyky  movy  ukra jins’ kyx  intermedij  XVII  -  XVIII 
s toli t ’ , "  TVtannia  Istory&noho  rozvytku  ukra jins ’koji  movy;  ( Kharkiv , 

1962),  pp.  100-101. 

5°F.P.  Medved j ev ,  Naxysy. . . ,  pp.  83-88, 
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labialized  diphthong  but  more  fronted). ^  This  was  a  common  feature  of 

all  Ukrainian  dialects  of  that  period;  it  was,  however,  limited  to 

accented  positions  in  northern  dialects. 

Etymological  e.  and  e  in  a  syllable  closed  by  a-  soft  consonant  were 

58 

both  generally  rendered  with  jatd.  In  documents  of  southern  origin, 

59 

however,  the  confusion  of  jat 1  with  i  is  a  constant  feature,  y  this 
indicates  that  ,iat*  was  merely  a  grapheme  with  the  same  phonetic  value 
as  ±.  On  the  other  hand,  documents  of  northern  origin  are  quite  consistent 
in  their  use  of  .jat*  ,  at  least  in  an  accented  position;  this  indicates  that 
this  grapheme  still  represented  a  distinct  phonetic  entity.^"  The  fact 
that  Ukrainian  documents  of  that  period  also  rendered  Polish  e_  (the 

6i 

so-called  e_  pochylone)  as  ,jat '  ,  and  the  data  of  modem  northern  Ukrainian 

dialects  allow  us  to  assume  that  ,iat *  represented  a  diphthong  of  the  type 

_  62 
le. 

Therefore,  the  presence  of  a  front  diphthong  (<e  or  e  in  a  syllable 
closed  by  a  soft  consonant)  instead  of  ikavism  in  a  loanword  by  no  means 
disqualifies  it  as  a  Ukrainianism.  It  may  simply  mean  that  the  word  in 
question  entered  Polish  from  one  of  the  northern  Ukrainian  dialectal  areas 

^7Ibid. 

58Ibid. ,  pp.  88-90. 

•;^Ibid.  ,  p.  63. 

60  . 

Ibid. 

Z.  Stieber,  Rozwo.i  fonologiczny  .jezyka  polskiego  (Warsaw,  1958), 

p.  29. 

62 

Medvedjev,  Uarysy. . . ,  p.  64. 
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(including-  such  centres  as  Cemihiv,  Luo 1  ke  arid  Kiev  itself) 


B.  Mel  tin  fishing  IJkrainiariisms  form  Other  Kast  Slavic  Borrowings 

For  this  purpose  one  can  use  the  same  five  methods  of  proof  already 
described,  (testimony  of  authorities,  evidence  of  chronology,  meaning, 
source,  and  phonology) .  In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  other 
criteria  not  mentioned  'before  'but  helpful  in  solving  this  problems 
the  evidence  of  linguistic  geography;  the  evidence  of  history;  and  the 
evidence  of  exclusiveness. 

First,  of  the  three  Eastern  Slavic  languages,  Polish  is  contiguous 

with  only  two  of  them— Ukrainian  and  Belorussian.  The  area  of  Polish- 

Belorussian  ethnic  contact  is  extremely  small  in  comparison  to  that  of 

contact  with  Ukrainian#  With  the  exception  of  the  Wilno  region,  the 

Polish-Belorussian  ethnic  Boundary  runs  through  a  marshy,  thinly-populated 

area  where  mutual  borrowings  were  not  likely  to  take  place.  It  was  only 

in  Wilno  that  Polish  writers  could  pick  up  a  few  Belorussian  words 

(evidence  of  source),  while  contacts  with  Ukrainian  could  take  place  over 

a  vast  area#  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  more  borrowings 

from  Ukrainian  than  from  Belorussian.  Second,  Po 1 i sh-Ukra inian  contacts 

63 

began  as  early  as  1349  with  the  Polish  annexation  of  Galicia,  but,  as 
mentioned  above,  contacts  on  a  massive  scale  began  only  after  the  Union 
cf  Lublin#  Polish-Belorussian  linguistic  contacts  can  also  be  said 
to  date  from  the  same  time,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Belorussian 
terrain  (except  around  Wilno)  there  were  fewer  of  the  great  estates, 


^F#  Dvomik,  The  Slavs  in  European  History  and  Civilization  (New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1962),  p.  215. 


. 


' 
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trading  centres,  or  garrisons  that  characterized  the  Ukraine, ^  In  other 
words,  there  was  always  far  more  opportunity  for  Polish  to  borrow  from 
Ukrainian  than  from  Belorussian. 

Opportunities  for  borrowing  from  Russian  began  at  a  much  later  date 

than  from  the  other  two  Eastern.  Slavic  languages.  With  the  exception  of 

65 

the  occasional  war,  there  were  few  direct  Polish-Russian  contacts  until, 

as  a  result  of  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland  (1793?  1795)? 

Russia  began  governing  territory  ethnically  Polish. 

Third,  this  means  that  in  some  cases  the  word  in  question  does  not 

exist  in  Russian  or  Belorussian,  but  is  exclusively  Ukrainian  and  Polish. 

It  is  then  a  matter  of  proving  an  earlier  attestation  or  identifying  some 

phonetic  features,  etc.,  which  could  prove  the  direction  of  borrowing. 

The  weakness  of  this  method  is  that  a  given  word  may  not  be  registered 

in  the  best  dictionaries  of  the  literary  languages  of  Russian  or  Belorussian, 

but  it  may  exist  dialectally,  and  dialectal  lexicology  in  both  Belorussian 

and  Russian  is  weakly  developed.  Even  literary  Belorussian  is  poorly 

investigated,  although  Russian  already  possesses  several  authoritative 

t .  .  66 


~ ^Lehr-Splawinski ,  "Wzajemne  wplywy  polsko-ruskie  w  dziedzinie 
j  qzykowej  , "  Szkice  jz  dzte,i 6 w  r 0 z wo ,j u  i  kultury  polskiep  ( Lwow ,  1938)? 
pp.  108-115 . 

650.  Halecki ,  A  History  of  Poland  (London,  1955)?  pp*  108?  135?  146-147? 
I57-I63.  Until  1569  Poland  only  occasionally  sent  token  forces  to  aid 
her  ally,  Lithuania  (linked  only  by  a  personal  union  of  royal  houses  since 
1386)  in  its  quarrels  with  Muscovy,  and  even  after  that  date  many  of  the 
troops  invovled  were  not  Polish.  See  T.  Manteuffel,  Historia  Polski 
(Warsaw,  1958),  Vol.  (I,  part  II,  p.  198,  and  D.  Doro&enko,  History  of  the 
Ukraine ,  pp.  184-185* 

rr 

For  Belorussian  see  K.K.  Krapiva,  ed.  .  Belorussko-russki  slovar  *  , 
(Moscow,  1962).  The  most  comprehensive  Russian  dictionaries  are  Slovar 1 
sovremermogo  russkogo  literatumogo  .jazyka  (Moscow  and  Leningrad,  1950  ), 
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C.  Criteria  for  Establishing  Ukrainian  as  the  Intermediary  in  Borrowings 

from  Other  Languages 

Since  Ukrainian  ethnic  territory  separates  Polish,  from  Rumanian 
and  the  great  Purko-Tataric  language  family,  it  is  quite  logical  to 
suppose  that,  whenever  both  Polish  and  Ukrainian  possess  a  word  from 
either  of  these  two  sources,  Ukrainian  acted  as  the  ’'middleman."  Such 
an  assumption  is  quite  reasonable,  and  this  is  probably  how  the  vast 

67 

majority  of  Rumanian  and  Purko-Tataric  loanwords  entered  Polish,  This 
supposition,  however,  is  safe  only  when  one  deals  with  the  earlier 
Turkic  borrowings  appearing  in  Polish  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries  (evidence  of  time).^ 

Rumanian  terms  may  have  been  carried  into  Polish  ethnic  territory  by 
Rumanian  shepherds  who  ranged  far  into  the  Carpathian  and  Tatra 

69 

Mountains.  Turkic  words  could  have  passed  from  the  original  languages 

directly  into  Polish  when  the  Poles  came  into  contact  with  these  people 

70 

in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  true  that  Poland 
never  bordered  on  any  area  which  was  ethnically  Turkic,  but  she  did  share 


Vols.  I  -  XVI  (complete  to  "P"  in  1965),  and  Slovar1  russkogo  .jazyka 
(Moscow,  1957“196l)>  Vols.  I  -  IV. 

^Ao  Za jqczkowski ,  Studia  0  ri  en  tali  sty  czne  z  dzie.jow  slownictwa 
polskiego  (Wroclaw,  1953Tj  P*  32- 

68 

Lehr-Splawinski ,  J^zyk  polski. , . ,  p.  282. 

69Ibid. 


70 


Ibid. 
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a  frontier  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  warfare  between  these  states  was 
71 

not  uncommon.  Poland  also  used  to  recruit  mercenaries  from  among  the 

Crimean  Tatars,  or  just  as  often  met  them  on  the  field  of  battle 

72 

whenever  the  Cossacks  hired  them  for  the  same  purpose.  Poland  also 

carried  on  diplomatic  relations,  trade,  and  political  intrigues  with  the 

73 

Moldavian  Hospodars ,  who  were  vassals  of  Poland  as  early  as  1387. 

Direct  contacts  with  this  ethnic  group  is  a  historical  fact;  and, 
therefore,  independent  borrowings  are  entirely  possible. ^ 

The  only  definite  proof  of  Ukrainian  intermediacy  is  some  phonetic 
reshaping— a  reshaping  explicable  only  in  the  light  of  Ukrainian  phonology. 
If  the  word  then  reappears  in  Polish  with  the  same  reshaping,  it  was 
definitely  borrowed  from  Ukrainian.  An  example  here  is  the  sound  g, 
so  common  in  Turkic  languages;  in  independent  borrowings  Ukrainian 
accepted  it  as  h,  but  Polish  changed  it  to  g.  Therefore,  when  a 
Turko-Tataric  word  original  containing  g  appears  in  Polish  with  h,  we 
know  that  it  has  passed  through  Ukrainian. 

Another  criterion  is  that  of  earliest  attestation;  useful  here  are 
Kovaliv  and  Sreznevskij  on  the  Ukrainian  side,  and  Linde  on  the  Polish. 

71 

Poland  shared  a  common  frontier  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
1484  to  1772,  but  the  first  full-scale  war  between  them  did  not  occur 
until  1520;  the  last  war,  fought  mainly  in  Moldavia,  lasted  from 
1683-1699.  See  0.  Halecki,  A  History  of  Poland,  pp.  100,  148 ,  172,  180. 

?2D.  Dorosenko,  History  of  the  Ukraine,  pp.  245-246,  262. 

^T.  Manteuffel,  Historia  Pol ski,  p.  190. 

^P.P.  Panaitescu,  "Legaturile  moldo-polono  in  secolul  XU 
§i  problema  chiliei,”  Romano slavica ,  III  (1958)  5  95-H4* 
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Again  this  is  only  a  helpful  indication,  not  a  definite  form  of  proof 
since  Polish  may  have  borrowed  the  word  independently,  only  at  a  later 
date. 

Finally,  one  can  always  refer  to  the  authorities  in  Polish  etymology, 
Bruckner  and  Slawski,  who  provide  much  information  on  this  vexing  problem. 


The  Treatment  of  Ukrainian  Phonemes  in  Polish 

As  a  supplement  to  the  phonological  evidence  already  discussed, 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  phonemic  systems  of  both  Polish  and 
Ukrainian.  Such  a  comparison  would  allow  us  to  determine  how  Polish 
speakers  dealt  with  those  phonemes  which  were  foreign  to  their  speech 
habits  when  they  encountered  them  in  Ukrainian  borrowings.  Once  this  has 
been  established  with  recognized  Ukrainian  loanwords,  the  same  principles 
can  be  used  for  proving  the  Ukrainian  origin  of  words  whose  "pedigree" 
is  still  in  doubt.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  discover  which 
sounds  were  phonemic  in  the  phonological  system  of  Ukrainian  but 
foreign  to  that  of  Polish.  The  first  step  in  this  investigation  will 
be  to  reconstruct  the  phonemic  systems  of  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
languages  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century;  this  will  serve 
as  a  convenient  focal  point  for  the  entire  period  of  intense  interaction 
between  these  two  languages. 

Z.  Stieber  has  established  that  in  the  early  sixteenth  century 

1 

Polish  possessed  the  following  phonemes: 


u 

P 

P* 

t 

k 

e 

0  6 

b 

b* 

d 

8 

q 

4 

f 

f* 

s 

s* 

§ 

X 

a 

0 

a 

V 

V* 

z 

z’ 

z 

c 

0* 

c 

dz 

dz’ 

dz 

m 

m’ 

n 

n* 

1 

1» 

r 

V 

r 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  phonemic  structure  of 


1Z.  Stieber,  Rozwo.i  fonologiczny  .i^zyka  polskiego  (Warsaw,  1958), 

pp.  36,  64. 
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sixteenth- century  Polish  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  modem 

literary  language.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  consonantal  system 

where  the  only  changes  have  been  the  elimination  of  ^  (as  a  phoneme)  and 

the  addition  of  kf  and  gT .  In  the  majority  of  Polish  dialects,  the 

phonemes  z.  and  had  already  merged  into  one  (z)  by  the  eighteenth 
2 

century,  and  "in  all  likelihood  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  kf  and  g*  as 

3 

phonemes  existing  in  the  Polish  language  since  the  seventeenth  century." 

The  vowel  system  has  undergone  more  extensive  change  since  all  of 
the  so-called  pochylone  or  narrowed  vowels  (_e,  6,  a,  have  been 

eliminated.  By  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  pronunci- 

*  4 

ation  of  had  narrowed  and  moved  farther  back  to  become  and  the 

phoneme  e_  had  merged  with  either  i  or  e  depending  on  the  dialectal 

5 

distribution.  The  phonemes  a  and  g ,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  to  be 

rather  more  tenacious  although  their  position  in  the  phonemic  system 

c 

began  to  weaken  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The  former  (a) 
disappeared  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  a  and  a  finally  merged  into 

7 

a,;  o,  was  not  completely  eliminated  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 

2  V  V  V 

Ibid. ,  p.  69.  Stieber,  however,  also  informs  us  that  r  or  rz,  rs 
remained  in  the  kresowe  dialects  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries. 

5Ibid. 

4Ibid. ,  p.  41c 
^ Ibid. ,  p.  42. 

f)  , 

Z.  Klemensiewicz ,  T.  Lehr-Splawinski ,  S.  Urbanczyk,  Grama tyka 

historyczna  .iez.yka  nolskie^o  (Warsaw,  1955),  PP*  92  and  99. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  95 » 
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0 

century  when  it  merged  with  u,  giving  one  phoneme  (u).  The  impetus 
for  the  elimination  of  both  a  and  o_  came  from  the  southeastern  regions 
where,  because  of  Ukrainian  influence,  they  disappeared  from  the  speech 
of  the  kresowi  Poles  at  a  much  earlier  date  (possibly  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century).^ 

The  first  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  phonemic  system  of 

early  seventeenth-century  Ukrainian  will  be  a  comparison  of  the  system 

10  11 
of  modem  literary  Ukrainian  with  that  of  Old  East  Slavic  or  Old  Rus* 

(known  as  drevnerusski.j  in  Russian  and  davnforus?ka  mova  in  Ukrainian) 

as  based  on  the  earliest  East  Slavic  documents  of  the  eleventh  century. 


Old  East  Slavic  Modem  Ukrainian 

(eleventh  century)  (twentieth  century) 


1 

y 

u 

1 

u 

e 

y 

h 

% 

e 

0 

e 

0 

a 

a 

P 

t 

k 

P 

t 

t1 

k 

b 

d 

s 

b 

d 

d* 

g 

s 

s* 

X 

f 

s 

s1 

V 

S  X 

V 

z 

z* 

z* 

V 

z 

z 1 

z  h 

c* 

V 

c 

c f 

V 

c 

m 

n 

nf 

dz 

dz1 

dz 

1 

1^ 

m 

n 

n* 

r 

r1 

1 

1’ 

j 

r 

(r<) 

j 


O 

Klemensiewicz  et  al . ,  Grama tyka  historyczna. . . ,  p.  99* 

Q  j 

7Stiber ,  Rozwo.j  fonologiczny. ♦ .  ,  pp.  42-43* 

10C.E,  Bidwell,  Slavic  Historical  Phonology  in  Tabular  Form  (The  Hague, 

1963),  p.  65.  The  author  also  lists  k‘ ,  g' ,  x1  ,  and  h*  as  phonemic  in  Ukrainian. 
I  have  omitted  them  as  all  research,  however  extensive  and  exhaustive  on  my 
part,  has  failed  to  reveal  any  minimal  pairs  that  would  establish  their 
phonemic  status. 

^T.G.  Vinokur,  Drevnerusski.j  .iazyk  (Moscow,  1961),  pp.  57,  and  60. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  nine  centuries  of  development  have 

given  modem  Ukrainian  a  complexion  quite  different  from  that  of  its 

earliest  ancestor,  and  with  the  help  of  historical  philology,  it  is 

possible  to  establish  what  changes  had  already  taken  place  by  the  early 

seventeenth  century.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  ,jers  had 

either  vocalized  or  disappeared  in  accordance  with  their  strong  or 

12 

weak  position.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not 
somewhat  earlier  according  to  M*F.  Nakonecny j ,  1  and  y  had  merged  to  form 
y,  but  a  secondary  i.  was  developing  from  etymological  ,jat f  (&) 
and  from  the  so-called  new  .jat*  (e^  in  syllables  closed  with  palatalized 
consonants).^  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  both  etymological  ,1a t 1  and 
the  so-called  ,jat *  passed  through  various  diphthongal  states  (fe,  *  fe ,  it, 

1  s 

etc.)  before  monophthongization  in  the  form  of  i_  was  finally  attained. 

In  southern  dialects  these  phonetic  processes  reached  their  conclusion 

at  an  earlier  date  (the  fourteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries),  but  the 

diphthongs  proved  much  more  tenacious  in  the  northern  dialectal  regions 

1 6 

which,  by  the  way,  extended  farther  south  than  at  present.  In 


1  2 

O.P,  BezpalTko,  M.K.  Bojtfuk,  M.A*  2ovtrobrjux,  S.P.  Samijlenko, 
Istoryfoia  hramatyka  ukra.jins ’ko.ji  movy  (Kiev,  1962),  pp,  125-126,  hereafter 
cited  simply  as  Bezpal’ko. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  160-162 ,  and  M.F.  Nakone&ayj ,  "Do  vyvcennja  procesu 
stanovlennja  j  rozvytku  fonetycnoji  systemy  ukra jins *ko ji  movy,"  Pytann.ja 
istorycnoho  rozvytku  ukra,1ins!ko.ji  movy  ('Kharkiv,  1962 ),  p.  144 »  hereafter 
cited  simply  Nakonecnyj . 

^Bezpal’ko,  pp.  149-151*  154-155. 

^See  pp.  43-46. 

16  V 

F.P.  Medvedjev.  Narysy  z  ukra.jins rko.ji  istorycno.ji  hramat.yky 
(Kharkiv,  1964),  PP*  63,  and  88-90. 
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northern  dialects  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  the  diphthong  fe 

(or  some  similar  variant  thereof  depending  on  the  exact  region)  was 

1 7 

still  a  phoneme  as,  indeed,  it  is  to  this  day.  Before  proceeding  to 

discuss  other  phonemic  changes,  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that 

the  above-mentioned  processes  of  diphthongiza tion  or  monophthongization 

are  applicable  only  when  ,jat 1  or  new  ,jat 1  are  in  an  accented  position. 

1 8 

In  an  unaccented  position  they  merge  with  £.  The  development 

of  secondary  i.  from  £  in  any  closed  syllable  and  from  £  in  a  syllable 

closed  with  a  hard  consonant  had  not  yet  reached  its  completion  by  the 

IQ 

early  seventeenth  century.  At  that  time,  etymological  o  and  e  in  the 

above  defined  positions  occasionally  appeared  as  1  but  more  often  as  u 

20 

(<£.)  or  ju  (<_e) ;  this  seems  to  indicate  a  type  of  diphthongal 

pronunciation  (•££,  ui ,  uy ,  ui)  still  preserved  in  various  northern 

21 

Ukrainian  dialects.  In  fact,  Pamvo  Berynda's  famous  Church  Slavonic 
dictionary  of  1627  affords  only  one  example  of  the  £  i_  process.  In 
all  other  cases  etymological  £  in  newly-closed  syllable  appears  as  u, 
and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  etymological  £  in  the  same  position 


^F.T.  £ylko,  "Pytannja  f onolohicnoho  aspektu  v  ukrajins ’ki j 
dialektolohiji ,  ”  Dialektolohi^ny.i  b,juletent  ,  7  (l96l),  pp.  3-17. 

8 - ,  Narysy  z  dialektcJLohi.i  ukra.iinsfko.ii  movy  (Kiev,  1955) , 

pp.  66-6 7. 

IQ 

^Bezpal’ko,  pp.  153-154* 


20t^ 

Ibid. 


21  v 


Zylko,  Narys.y  z  dialektol  ohiji.. pp.  65-67. 


1c  a.'.q  *  •-  - 
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appearing  as  ju.  Complete  monophthongization  to  i,  which  was  the  normal 
result  in  the  vast  majority  of  Ukrainian  dialects,  was  not  completed  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  change  in  the  articulation 

of  both  etymological  _e  and  secondary  e.  (<-6).  Before  hard  consonants , 

the  articulation  of  this  phoneme  became  lower  and  shifted  farther  back 

to-  such  an  extent  that  it  lost  the  ability  to  palatalize  a  preceding 

consonant.  Bezpal'ko  dates  this  process  as  extending  from  the  thirteenth 

to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century;  Nakone#nyj ,  on  the  other  hand, 

with  much  scholarly  documentation  and  logic,  makes  a  convincing  case  for 

2A 

the  thirteenth  century  as  the  time  of  this  process.  This  change, 
although  not  altering  the  sum  total  of  phonemes,  considerably  effected 
the  phonological  system  in  other  respects. 

Having  examined  those  processes  which  effected  the  vocalic  phonemes , 
we  can  now  move  on  to  a  brief  resum£  of  the  developments  in  the 
consonantal  system  which  occurred  between  the  eleventh  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Ukrainian 
phonetics,  i.e.,  the  appearance  of  h  from  etymological  g,  was  completed 

p  p 

V.V.  Uimcuk,  ed. ,  Leksykqn  slovenoros 'kyj  Panrvy  Beryndy  (Kiev, 
1961),  p.  xviii. 

2^M.K.  Hruns 1  ky j  ,  P.K.  Koval' ov,  Narysy  z  istoriji  ukrajins ' koji 
movy  (L'viv,  194l)>  P*  53« 

2^Nakone6nyj ,  p.  135<!  Bezpal'ko,  p.  170. 
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25 

by  the  twelfth  century.  The  phoneme  g  in  modem  Ukrainian  is  a  foreign 

importation  which  began  to  appear  in  the  late  fourteenth  century.  At 

first  this  new  sound  was  rendered  by  the  combination  KP,  but  by  the 

end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  letter  (l7)  had  been  devised. '  The 

date  of  the  establishment  of  another  foreign  importation,  the  phoneme  f , 

in  the  Ukrainian  phonological  system  has  not  been  fully  investigated; 

however,  Medved jev  informs  us  that  "f  was  not  indigenous  to  the 

Ukrainian  language  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  or  even  later  centuries. 

Even  in  the  Old  East  Slavic  period,  the  dental  stops  (_t,  d)  could 

possess  a  rather  palatalized  allophone  whenever  they  (i.e.,  _t  and  d) 

occurred  before  a  front  vowel;  also  subject  to  this  allophonic  palataliz- 

28 

ation  were  the  consonantal  phonemes  s_,  z,  p_,  b,  m,  v,  r,  1,  n. 

Although  there  is  still  considerable  disagreement  among  scholars  about 

exactly  which  front  vowels  produced  what  degrees  of  palatalization  in  the 

29 

latter  stages  of  Old  East  Slavic,  there  is  general  agreement  that  these 
allophones  achieved  phonemic  status  only  after  the  loss  of  weak  jers 
in  the  late  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries.  This  meant  that  the 
consonants  in  question  were  no  longer  dependent  on  the  following  vowel 


„27 


2^Ibid. ,  p.  87. 

2^Mytropolyt  Ilarion  [i,  Ohijenko] ,  Na&a  literaturna  mova:jak 
pysaty  j  hovoryty  po-literaturnomu  (Winnipeg,  1958) ,  p.  260.  This 
was  in  the  so-called  Adelphotes  or  Greek  grammar  published  in  L'viv  in 

1591. 


2 ^Medved jev ,  Narysy. . ♦ ,  p»  102. 


28. 


Nakonecnyj  pp.  139-142,  V, V.  Ivanov,  Istoriceska ja  grammatika 
russkogo  jazyka  (Moscow,  1964)?  PP*  100  and  172. 


29 


Ibid. ,  pp.  172-174' 
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50 

for  their  palatalized  articulation. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Ukrainian  phonological 

system  is  the  rather  extensive  degree  to  which  it  has  undergone 

depalatalizations.  These  were  all  largely  determined  by  various  other 

phonological  processes  such  as  the  loss  of  weak  ,j ers ,  the  labialization 

of  _e  after  J[>  £>  the  merging  of  the  phonemes  i  and  y;,  and  the 

51 

change  in  the  articulation  of  e_  before  hard  consonants.  As  already 

indicated,  there  still  exists  a  considerable  difference  of  interpretation 

in  establishing  the  dates  of  these  processes,  but  the  scope  and  purpose 

of  this  survey  does  not  permit  any  investigation  of  these  interesting  but 

intricate  problems.  All  that  concerns  us  here  is  the  reconstruction  of 

the  Ukrainian  phonemic  system  as  it  existed  in  the  early  seventeenth 

century,  and  by  that  time  it  is  certain  that  the  original  palatals  (s_', 

£,  £) ,  the  palatalized  labials  (b ' 1 ,  jd* ,  v* ,  ml ) ,  and  the  affricative  _c* 

under  certain  conditions  (before  etymological  e.  and  i_)  had  all 

32 

depa latalized. 

The  origin  of  the  other  depalatalized  affricative  dz  is  still  a 

35 

hotly  debated  problem  of  Ukrainian  phonological  history.  For  purposes 

^Ibid.  ,  pp.  244-248.  S.B.  Bemstejn,  Ocerk  spavnitel  ♦no,]  gramma  tiki 
slav.janskix  ,ja zykov  (Moscow,  1961),  pp.  259-260.  Y.J.  Borkovskij  , 

P. S.  Kuznecov,  Istoriceska ja  gramma tika  russkogo  ,jazyka  (Moscow,  1963), 

p.  110. 

^Bezpal’ko,  pp.  169-172. 

^2Ibid. ,  pp.  169-172,  174-175;  Medved jev ,  Narysy. . . ,  pp.  102-106,  107- 
108,  and  Nakonecny j ,  pp.  130-144* 

55 

Uakonecnyj,  pp.  145-150. 
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of  this  survey,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  documents  of 
the  sixteenth  century  there  already  existed  a  definite  method  of 

"spelling"  d£  (i.e.,  with  d  and  £  as  in  modem  Ukrainian).^  The  use  of 

a  definite  means  to  distinguish  this  sound  would  indicate  that  it  had 

already  entered  the  phonemic  consciousness  of  Ukrainian  speakers  of 

that  time.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Pamvo  Berynda  in  his  dictionary  of 

1627  consistently  used  the  "spelling"  d  +  z. ^ 

The  affricates  dz,  dz*  have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  proto-Slavic 

dzT ,  hut  are  indigenous  Ukrainian  innovations.  Unfortunately,  little 

else  is  known  about  these  phonemes,  for  Ukrainian  historical  grammarians 

all  hut  ignore  them,  and  the  date  of  their  establishment  in  the  phonemic 

system  has  never  been  investigated.  We  do  know,  however,  that  Pamvo 

Berynda  showed  no  consistency  in  the  use  of  dzv  or  zv  in  initial 
56 

positions.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  his  consistency  in  the  use 
of  dz;  this  would  indicate  that  dz,  although  existing  phonetically,  had 
not  as  yet  acquired  phonemic  status,  for  it  was  merely  a  positional 
variant  of  z  in  certain  phonetic  surroundings . 

^P.K.  Kovaliv,  Slov.iansTki  fonemy:  poxod£enn,ja  i  istorycnyj 
rozvytok  (hew  York,  1965) >  P*  152. 

^Uakonecnyj ,  p.  146;  J.K.  Bilodid,  Kurs  istori.ji  ukra.iins  tko.ji 
literatumo.ji  movy  (Kiev,  1958)  >  Vol.  I  P-  91< 

^6w.  Witkowski,  Fonetyka  leksykonu  Pamby  Beryndy  (Cracow,  1964),  P«  40. 
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The  problem  of  the  depalatalization  of  r*  presents  special  difficulties 

which  go  far  beyond  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  survey.  The  main 

difficulty  is  that  r*  did  not  depalatalize  in  the  same  positions  in 

37 

all  of  the  dialects.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  state  that  r*  under¬ 
went  depalatalization  in  all  positions  in  those  Ukrainian  dialects  with 
which  Poles  would  have  the  greatest  contact,  i.e.,  the  northern  and 
southwestern  dialects.  With  the  exception  of  certain  Carpathian  and  the 

majority  of  Pokutian  sub-dialects  (of  the  southwestern  group),  hard  r  or 

38 

r,j  in  all  positions  is  a  characteristic  of  these  dialects  even  now,  and 
this  feature  was  clearly  established  by  the  early  seventeenth  century; 
this  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  those  who  originated  from  these 

39 

dialectal  regions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
reconstruct  both  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  phonemic  systems  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century. 


Ukrainian 


i  u 

y 

ie  ui 
e  o 
a 


Polish 


Vocalic  Phonemes: 

i  -  (y)  u 

e  oo 

e  o 
<-  .  «• 
a  a 


^Bezpal’ko,  pp.  172-173* 

^8Zylko,  Narysy  z  dialektolohi.ji. . .  ,  pp.  70  and  94. 
^Bezpal!ko ,  pp.  172-173;  Medvedjev,  Narysy. . . ,  p.  106. 
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Ukrainian 


Polish 


Consonantal  Phonemes: 


p  t  t*  k 

b  d  d*  g 

s  s’  s  x 

v  z  z*  z  h 

c  c'  c 

dz 

n  n* 

1  1* 
r 

0 

Remarks : 


p  p*  t  k  k1 

b  b'  d  g  g1 

f  ff  s  s’  S  X 

V  V1  z  z*  z 

c  o’  6 
dz  dzT  dz 
n  n 1 
1  1 

1/ 

r  r 


1.  In  all  likelihood  a,  6  no  longer  existed  in  the  southeastern  Polish 
dialects  (harzecza  kresoweT  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 40 

2.  According  to  Bidwell,  y  is  a  separate  phoneme  in  Polish;  according 
to  Stieber,  it  is  merely  a  "combinational  variant"  of  ,i.4^ 

3.  One  could  object  that  the  diphthongs  fe  and  ui  in  Ukrainian  could 
not  exist  simultaneously  with  _i  since  the  former  are  the  immediate  sources 
of  the  latter.  However,  the  data  of  modem  dialects  show  that  wherever 
these  diphthongs  (or  their  immediate  variants)  exist,  the  distinction 
between  etymological  i  and  y  is  also  maintained. 

4.  Regarding  r,  see  p.  52  fn.  2  above. 


A  perusal  of  these  two  systems  shows  that  Ukrainian  possessed  six 


phonemes,  re,  y,  ui,  jt*  ,  d*  ,  and  h,  which  were  absent  in  Polish  and 
would,  therefore,  present  difficulties  to  Polish  speakers  when  encountered 
in  a  loanword  from  Ukrainian.  On  the  basis  of  known  Ukrainian  borrowings 

43 

as  cited  in  the  etymological  works  of  Bruckner  and  Slawski,  we  can 


4°Stieber,  Rozwo.i  fonologiczny.  . .  ,  pp.  42-43,  and  Klemensiewicz , 
et  al.,  Grama tyka  historyczna. . . ,  pp.  96-101. 

Stieber,  Rozwo.i  fonologiczny._._._,  pp.  49“51,  and  Bidwell,  Slavic 
Historical  Phonology. . . ,  p.  45* 

^2Zylko,  "Pytannja  fonolohicnoho  aspektu, ..."  p.  9,  and  Narysy  jz 
dialektolohiji. . « ,  p.  69. 

4 ^Bruckner,  Slownik  etymologic zny  jQzyka  polskiego  (Cracow,  1927), 
and  Slawski,  Slownik  etymologiczny  i^zyka  polskiego  (Cracow,  1952-1956), 
Vol.  I.  A-J,  Vol.  II  fascicle  1,  K-Kazn. 
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see  how  the  Poles  adapted  Ukrainian  loanwords  containing  these  phonemes. 

The  examples  cited  from  these  two  authorities  (indie. ,  "by  B  for  Bruckner  and  S  for 
Slawski  in  parentheses  after  the  example)  will  be  given  in  the  modem 
Polish  form  followed  by  their  Ukrainian  original  in  the  AATSEEL 
transliteration. 

Phoneme  ie:  (  accented  e_  and  e_  in  syllable  closed  by  soft  consonant): 
bies  (B,S) cbis  "j  kisiel  (B)  <kysilf  ;  sielski  (B)<sil* s’kyj ;  wiedma 
(common  throughout  XVII  century,  B)<vid*ma. 

Phoneme  y:  chatynka  (s)<xatynka;  na  pohybel  (B)<na  pohybel1; 
rohatyna  (b) -<rohatyna ,  but  Beskid  (B)<Beskyd  and  kisiel  (B)<kysil! 
since  ky  is  impossible  in  Polish. 

Phoneme  dT :  diak  (B)cdjak  ;  popadia  (B)cpopadja  ;  zawadiaka 
(B)c  zavodijaka  ;  wiedma  (Old  Polish,  B)<vidfma;  bodiak  (B,S?  in  Old 
Polish  also  bodak  and  bodziak,  S)<budjak;  kindziuk  (b) <  kendjux. ^ 

Phoneme  h:  blahy  (s)<blahyj  ;  druh  (s)<druh  ;  hodowac  (B,S)< 
hoduvaty  ;  hultaj  (B,S)<hulrtjaj  ;  lypac  (B)<^hlypaty  ;  ramota  (B)< 
hramota  ;  racuszki  (reezuszki  in  Old  Polish,  B)-=rhrecusky. 

Instructive  but  less  accurate  are  the  examples  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  spelling  in  the  original  texts  of  the  famous  interludes  of 
Gawatowicz  (1619)  where  colloquial  Ukrainian  (northern  dialect )^  is 
recorded  in  Polish  orthography.  Since  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  writer  of  these  humorous  sketches  was  not  Gawatowicz  himself,  there 


44 

Regarding  the  substitution  of  e  by  i  in  kindziuk,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  all  Ukrainian  dialects  except  the  northern  ones, 
unaccented  _e  has  a  tendency  to  narrow  and  to  raise  its  point  of 
articulation  until  it  becomes  almost  indistinguishable  from  y  (see  Zylko, 
Uarysy  z  dialektolokiji. . . ,  pp.  JO,  91-92,  159-160).  Therefore,  it  is 
not  strange  that  Polish  speakers  would  treat  this  sound  in  the  same  way 
as  y.  See  also  conclusion  No.  J>,  p .  64.  Regarding  the  substitution 
of  x  by  k,  see  Stieber,  Rozw^.j  f onologiczny. . .  ,  pp.  74—75 - 

45 

Je.  M.  Markovs *kyj ,  "Do  xarakterystyky  movy  ukrajins’kyx  intermedij 
XVII-XVTII  stolitf,"  Pytannja  istorycnoho  rozvytku  ukrajins ! ko ji  movy 
(Kharkiv,  19 62),  pp.  99-102. 

^M.  Voznjak,  Po^atky  ukrarjins^o.ji  komedi.ji  (1619-1819)  (L*viv, 

1920),  pp.  51. 
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is  really  no  question  of  discovering  how  a  Pole  perceived  the  Ukrainian 

phonemes  under  discussion,  but  rather  of  how  Polish  orthography  in  the 

seventeenth  century  was  geared  to  deal  with  them.  In  fact,  M.  Voznjak 

is  of  the  opinion  that  Gawatowicz  may  have  copied,  that  is,  trans- 

47 

literated  these  interludes  from  some  Cyrillic  text. 

All  of  the  examples  cited  below  are  taken  from  the  two  interludes 
"Prodav  kota  v  misku"  and  "Najkrascyj  son."  This,  along  with  the  number 
of  the  line,  will  be  indicated  after  each  example  by  means  of  a  £  or  an 
n,48  representing  the  mentioned  interludes. 

Phoneme  ui:  bochmes  (p,  17),  bohme  (p,  57>99)j  buhme  (p,184) 
^bibne^* ) ;  pyruch  (n,59),  pyroh  (n,80),  pyrih  ;  matunko  (p,119), 
matyonko  (p,  20l)<matin*ko  ;  pud  (p,  107,108)<pid  ;  puznalby  (p,  210) 
-cpiznav  by;  puznaiesz  (p,  84)< piznajeS;  puydu  (p,  212),poydu  (p.  216) 
-cpijdu;  bulsze  (n,6,63)<bilse  ;  wud  (n,  25)<vid  ;  must  (n,104)<mist  ; 
vtiuklby  (p,  80)<ovtik  by  ;  zunki  (n,  150)  <  zinky. 

Phoneme  h:  horsczkami  (p,  7)<horsckamy  ;  hroszy  (p,  105,110) 
chrosi  ;  pyruch  (n,  59)j  pyroh  (n,86) cpyrih  :  horeiut  (n,152)  <- 
horijut1  ;  ohledaty  (p,  78),  ochledaty  (n,  95) <ohljadaty  ;  zhlidyla 
(n,78),  schlidyl  (n,  12l)-<  zhl jadi(v) (la) ;  wyhral  (p.  119)<vyhrav  ; 
zahlediu  (p,  135) < zahl jadiv  :  ryciu  (n,42) chrycju. ' 

Phoneme  df :  vidyty  (p,  176)<vydity  ;  idymze  (n,l)cidim  ze  ; 
dility  (n,  72j,  dylety  (n,  73>79)<rdilyty  ;  zahlediu  (p,  138)<  zahl jadiv  ; 
zhlidyla  (n,  78)< zhl jadila  ;  dzieaty  (p,  123)<^dijaty  ;  diiat  sia 
(p,  205)<::::dijet, s ja  ;  podelimo  (n,58)<podilymo. 

Phoneme  _t 1 :  sut  (p,  22;  n,  100,  102,  I  O3)  *C  sut1  ;  chot  (p,  31 » 37 5 
n,  29)<  xotJ ;  tysto  (p,  47;  n,  132)<tisto  ;  v  tym  (p,  54)<v  tim  ; 


^Voznjak,  Pocatky. . .  ,  pp.  31_33* 

48Ibid. ,  pp.  180-192,  241-243. 

4^The  occasional  confusion  of  h  and  x  ( graph emically  ch)  is  probably 
a  reflexion  of  the  central  and  western  dialects  of  the  northern  group 
in  which  voiced  consonants  become  voiceless  in  absolute  final  position 
or  before  voiceless  consonants.  See  F.T.  Zylko,  Narysy  z  dialektolohi.ji. . .  , 
pp.  84  and  86. 
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pachnut  (n,  55 , 54)< paxnut’  ;  lezyt  (p,  189 )-£ lezyt*  ;  chotyl  (p,  55, 

260)  -<xotiv  ;  vtiuklby  (p,  89)<vtik  by;  matunko  (p,  119),  matyonko 
(p , 20l) c matin’ ko ;  brationkowe  (n, 37) <^tratink(ove  )  (y). 

Conclusions: 

1*  The  Old  Ukrainian  phoneme  ye,  although  occurring  very  rarely 

in  loanwords  in  Polish,  is  always  replaced  by  ’e,  that  is,  e  with  the 

ability  to  soften  preceding  consonants. 

2.  The  other  Old  Ukrainian  diphthongal  phoneme,  ul,  is  also 

replaced  by  a  monophthong.  It  is  occassionally  rendered  by  0  but  in  the 

vast  majority  of  cases  by  u,  which,  after  all,  is  how  it  was  represented 

50 

in  Cyrillic  texts  as  well. 

5.  As  a  phonetic  entity  the  sound  y  exists  in  both  Polish  and  Ukrainian, 

in  Ukrainian  as  a  separate  phoneme,  in  Polish  as  a  combinational  variant 

of  the  phoneme  i.  Polish  speakers,  therefore,  had  no  difficulty  in 

perceiving  this  sound,  but  they  made  it  conform  to  the  same  phonological 

rules  applying  to  the  Polish  phoneme  i  -  (y).  That  is,  y  after  k,  g  or 

51 

any  of  palatalized  consonants  is  replaced  by  1, 

4.  The  vast  majority  of  Polish  dialects  as  well  as  the  literary 
language  does  not  distinguish  the  indigenous  voiceless  velar  fricative  x 
from  the  imported  voiced  laryngeal  h.  This  distinction  is  still  maintained 
artificially  by  the  traditional  orthography  of  Polish  in  which  ch  stands 
for  the  former  and  h  for  the  latter  sound.  In  actual  fact,  however,  both 

50 

Bezpal’ko ,  pp.  155-154,  and  Medvedjev,  Narys.y. . .  ,  pp.  85-85. 

51  / 

Stieber,  Rozwo j  fonologiczny, . . ,  pp.  49-51. 
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these  graphemes  (ch,  h)  represent  one  and  the  same  phoneme  (x)  and  are 

pronounced  identically  (x).  S.  Szober,  nevertheless,  informs  us  that 

in  the  dialects  neighboring  with  Czech,  Slovak,  and  Ukrainian 
dialects  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  Poles  coming  from  Lithuania 
and  the  Ukraine,  the  consonant  sound  represented  by  means  of  the 
letter  h  has  a  different  ring^than  the  consonant  sound  expressed 
ch,  for  the  former  is  voiced. 

This  dialectal  feature  is  no  recent  innovation,  for  it  is  definitely 
mentioned  by  such  famous  Polish  scholars  as  P.  Stojeriski,  Polonicae 
grammatices  institutio  (Cracow,  1568),  G.  Knapski,  Thesaurus  Polono-Latino- 
Graecus,  Vol.  I  (Cracow,  1645 ) 5  and  M»  Dobracki,  Polnische  deutsch- 
erklarte  Sprachkunst  (Olesnica,  1669).^^  In  each  case,  the  writer  cautioned 
his  readers  not  to  copy  the  pronunciation  of  those  who  confuse  the 
sounds  represented  by  ch  and  h.  According  to  these  writers,  ch  and  h 
stand  for  two  distinct  sounds,  and  this  distinction  must  be  maintained 
by  cultured  speakers.  Dobracki  categorically  stated  that  "only  an 
ignoramus"  would  pronounce  " chanba  for  harfba  or  chonor  for  honor. 

Since  most  Ukrainian  loanwords  would  enter  Polish  by  way  of  the 
Kresy  and  since  h  was  regarded  as  the  cultured  pronunciation,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  Ukrainian  phoneme  h  is  consistently  represented  by 
the  grapheme  h.  There  is  little  or  no  confusion  with  ch,  but  there  are 
a  few  cases  where  h  disappears  altogether  before  r  (five  examples)  or 

52 

J  S,  Szober,  Grama tyka  .i^zyka  polskiego  (Warsaw,  1959),  p*  19* 

53 

M. R.  Mayenowa,  ed,  ,  Wypowiedzi  o  n^z.yku  i  stylu  w  okresie 
staropolskim  (Wroclaw,  1963),  Vol.  II,  pp.  729-730* 

54Pbid.  ,  p.  730. 
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1  (only  one  example). 

5.  Both  palatalized  dental  _tf  ,  d*  are  treated  in  the  same  way  in 
Polish.  At  morpheme  boundaries  and  before  front  vowels  no  attempt  is 
made  to  indicate  palatalization.  Before  back  vowels  we  may  encounter 
the  use  of  _i  (or  ^  and  y  in  older  Polish  orthography)  in  an  attempt  to 
simulate  some  degree  of  palatalized  articulation  (for  example,  in  diak 
or  Old  Polish  tiutun) .  In  some  rare  instances  df  is  rendered  as 
dz*  but  It*  is  not  changed  to  £* . 


Dictionary  of  Ukrainianisms  in  Polish 


The  following  vocabulary  of  Ukrainianisms  in  Polish  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  short  etymological  dictionaxy,  and  therefore  it  will  follow  many  of  the 
well-established  traditions  employed  in  the  compilation  of  such  works. 

First,  the  language  will  be  as  telegraphic  as  clarity  permits.  Second, 
documentation  will  be  given  in  parentheses  within  the  body  of  each  entry 
instead  of  in  a  footnote.  Third,  the  documentation  will  be  given  as 
concisely  as  possible:  the  most  commonly  used  references  will  be  abbreviated 
to  one  or  two  capital  letters;  references  from  periodical  publications 
will  indicate  only  the  author,  the  name  of  the  periodical,  its  number, 
date,  and  page,  but  the  actual  title  of  the  article  will  be  omitted.  In 
all  cases  the  name  of  the  publisher  will  be  omitted,  for  this  can  readily 
be  found  in  the  bibliography.  Pagination  of  references  from  dictionaries 
(i.e.,  works  in  which  the  information  is  arranged  alphabetically)  will 
be  omitted  whenever  the  entry  in  the  vocabulary  is  in  the  same  alphabetical 
order  as  that  of  the  reference. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scope  of  this  vocabulary  is  much  narrower 
than  that  of  an  etymological  dictionary,  for  it  is  concerned  only  with 
proving  the  Ukrainian  origin  or  intermediacy  of  a  given  term  in  Polish. 
Therefore,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  complete  etymology  of  every 
word  listed  in  the  vocabulary.  First  and  foremost,  this  procedure  applies 
to  etymons  from  one  of  the  Turkic  languages;  here  the  Turkic  origin  of 
the  word  is  merely  indicated  without  mention  of  any  particular  language(s). 
Bruckner,  Slawski,  Rudnyc’kyj,  Machek,  Holub  and  Kppe&iy  all  follow  the 
same  practice.  To  do  otherwise  would  require  not  only  special  training 
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in  Turkology ,  but  in  a  work  of  this  nature  would  also  lead  to  an  un¬ 
necessary  accumulation  of  details.  For  instance,  Vasmer  is  forced  to 
cite  seven  Turkic  languages  as  a  possible  source  for  ar&amak ,  five  for 
arkan,  seven  for  berkut ,  six  for  den ' gi ,  etc. 

In  those  cases  where  Ukrainian  acted  only  as  an  intermediary,  the 
word  is  not  cited  in  its  original  form  because  no  English-language 
typewriter  is  equipped  to  handle  all  the  intricacies  of  either  a 
phonetic  transcription  or  of  the  original  orthography.  The  original  form, 
however,  will  be  cited  in  those  few  cases  where  it  has  some  significance 
in  proving  Ukrainian  intermediacy. 

Similarly,  the  name  of  the  author  in  whose  writings  any  given  word 
first  appeared  is  cited  only  where  this  information  has  some  bearing  on 
whether  or  not  the  word  is  a  Ukrainianism.  Such  information  is,  of 
course,  redundant  when  dealing  with  a  word  whose  Ukrainian  origin  is 
accepted  by  several  competent  authorities ,  or  when  the  phonetics  of  the 
word  itself  definitely  establish  it  as  a  Ukrainianism. 

Each  loanword  will  be  cited  with  all  its  known  derivatives,  for 
they  are  loanwords  too — ."immigrants"  of  the  second  generation,  so  to 
speak — and  can  also  be  an  excellent  indication  of  the  origin  of  the 
word.  Normally  a  word  will  possess  a  wider  range  of  derivatives  in  its 
language  of  origin  than  in  its  language  of  adoption.  For  example,  from 
the  root  buha.i  "bull"  in  Ukrainian  we  have  the  derivative  buha.jkuvaty.i 
"bullish,  over-sexed,  lewd,"  while  no  such  form  is  known  in  Polish. 
Furthermore,  loanwords  often  tend  to  have  derivative  forms  which 
correspond  closely  to  the  word  formation  patterns  of  the  parent  language . 
This  is  evident  in  such  verbs  as  ha jdamakowac  "to  be  rebellious,  to  be 
an  insurgent"  and  kozakowac  "to  be  a  Cossack,"  or  in  the  adjective 
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durnienki  "a  bit  silly,  rather  stupid  "  The  denominative  suffix  -owac 

having  the  meanings  "to  be,  to  lead  the  life  of,  to  follow  the  occupation 

of"  and  the  diminutive  adjectival  suffix  -en ’ k-  are  much  less  productive 

1 

in  Polish  than  their  Ukrainian  counterparts,  and  the  fact  that  they 
occur  here  in  Polish  with  the  Ukrainian  loanwords  ha jdamaka ,  kozak ,  and 
durny  only  helps  to  emphasize  the  Ukrainian  origin  of  the  latter. 

The  list  of  derivatives  does  not  contain  any  forms  which  derive 
automatically  from  their  root  .  This  applies  to  the  adverbial  and  nominal 
forms  of  an  adjective  (e.g. ,  chyzo  and  chyzosc  from  chy zy )  and  the 
nominal  form  of  a  verb  (e.g. ,  hodowanie  from  hodowac  and  droczenie  from 
droczyc) .  Also  excluded  are  the  reflexive  forms  of  all  transitive  verbs 
unless  the  addition  of  the  reflexive  particle  si^  radically  changes 
the  meaning  of  the  verb.  Verbs  are  also  cited  only  in  one  aspect  and 
without  prefixes  which  can  be  derived  automatically  and  would  only  result 
in  a  vast  number  of  forms  having  no  real  bearing  on  this  study. 

The  vocabulary  contains  several  examples  of  phonetic  contaminations 
which  are  still  loanwords  as  long  as  the  particular  phonetic  contamina¬ 
tion  exhibited  has  not  become  an  established  feature  of  the  host  language. 
For  this  reason  words  like  huzica  in  place  of  g^zica  or  kropla  in  place 
of  kropia  are  included,  but  words  like  panic z  or  szepcz^  in  place  of 

"'z.Klemensiewicz ,  T.  Lehr-Sp^awinski ,  S.  Urbanczyk,  Grama tyka 
historyczna  je^zyka  oolskiego  (Warsaw,  1955),  pp.  232,  and  247; 

0.  Synjavs ’ kyj ,  Normy  ukrajins 'koji  movy  (L'viv,  194l),  PP-  99,  and  135 • 
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the  older  forms  panic  and  szepc^  are  not  because  c_  for  c_  in  patronymics 

and  conjugations  resulting  from  Ukrainian  influence  is  now  a  regular 

2 

feature  of  Polish,  while  h  for  g,  the  epenthetic  _1,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  nasal  by  an  oral  vowel  exist  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases. 


Serech  -  Shevelov,  "The  Problem  of  Ukrainian-Polish  Linguistic 
Relations  from  the  Tenth  to  Fourteenth  Centuries,"  Word,  Vol.  8,  No.  4, 

( suppl .  Slavic  Word)  No.  1  (December,  1952),  p.  359;  T.  Lehr- 
Splawinski ,  J^zyk  polski;  pochodzenie,  powstanie,  rozw6,j  (Warsaw,  1947), 
p.  278.  '  ~ . 
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Other  Abbreviations: 


adj .  , 

adjective 

adv.  , 

adverb 

aug.  , 

agumentative 

Belor. , 

Belorussian 

cen.  , 

century 

dim.  , 

diminutive 

Hung.  , 

Hungarian 

n.  , 

noun 

plu.  , 

plural 

pn.  , 

proper  noun 

Pol.  , 

Polish 

PS1.  , 

Proto-Slavic 

Rum.  , 

Rumanian 

Russ . , 

Russian 

s  .m. 

same  meaning 

Tur.  , 

Turkic 

Ukr.  , 

Ukrainian 

v.  , 

verb 

ARBUZ,  see  harbuz 

%*  ——————— 

ARKAN,  n. :  lasso,  lariat;  "from  the  Tatars  through  East  Slavic”  (b). 

In  L  the  earliest  attestations  are  from  Bardzinski  (of  L^czyca), 
1691,  and  W.  Potocki  (from  Galicia),  1695 »  which  indicate  Ukr. 
intermediacy  from  Ukr.  arkan:  lasso,  a  type  of  circle-dance, 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (v). 

BACHMAT,  n. :  Tatar  steed;  since  XVI  cen.  in  Rej  from  Ukr.  baxmat : 
s.m. ,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (SWO). 

Derivative: 

bachmacik,  n. :  dim.  of  bachmat ,  little  steed. 

BAJDAK,  n. :  type  of  one-masted  flatbottomed  boat  used  in  the  Ukraine, 
Belorussia  and  on  the  Black  Sea;  since  XVII  cen.  (L).  from  Ukr. 
ba ,j dak :  s.m.,  (SD),  of  uncertain  origin  (R,V). 

BAKALIE,  n. ,  plu. :  oriental  sweetmeats,  exotic  confections;  since  XVII 
cen.  in  W.  Potocki  (L).  B  admits  East  Slavic  intermediacy  from 
Arabic  through  Tur.  Obviously  from  Ukr.  bakali.ja:  s.m.  ,  since 
in  Russ,  and  Belor.  we  have  bakale.ja.  Only  Pol.  and  Ukr.  have  1. 
Derivatives : 

bakalijki,  n.  plu.:  dim.  of  bakalie,  individual  candies  or 
oriental  confections. 

bakaliowy,  ad j . :  of  or  pertaining  to  bakalie. 

BAKUN",  n. :  coarse  pipe  tobacco,  any  tobacco  of  poor  quality;  since 

; 

XIX  cen.  (SW)  from  Ukr.  bakun:  s.m.  (SD) 

Derivative: 

bakunowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  bakun. 

BAhAG AN ,  n. :  1.  chaos,  bungle,  muddle.  2.  stall  or  booth  at  a  fair; 
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since  XIX  cen.  in  T.  Jez  and  A.  Groza  with  the  2nd  meaning 
(SD) ,  from  Ukr.  balahan:  booth,  stall5ultimately  from  Persian 
through  Tur.  (v).  The  £  instead  of  h  indicates  Russ,  influence, 
but  the  first  users  definitely  indicates  a  Ukrainianism  (S.W. 
Klich,  Slavia  Occidentalis ,  1929,  p.  434)*  The  present  meaning 
of  chaos  or  muddle  appears  only  in  the  XX  cen.  (SD). 

Derivatives : 

bafaganiarski ,  ad  j  . :  of  or  pertaining  to  ba-laganiarz ,  q.v. 
balaganiarstwo ,  n. :  tendency  to  be  chaotic,  propensity  to 
bungle  things. 

balaganiarz,  n. :  muddler,  bungler,  toddler. 
baTaganib,  v. :  bungle,  disorganize,  create  chaos, 
balaganik,  n. :  dim.  of  balagan. 

BAhAMUT,  N. :  flirt,  ladies'  man,  seducer;  since  XVI  cen.  "from 

Mongolian  through  East  Slavic"  (s).  In  L  the  earliest  attestation 
is  in  J.  Wereszczynski ,  1594 >  who  was  born  in  Zbaraz  and  raised 
in  Krasny  Staw.  This  strongly  indicates  Ukr.  intermediacy  from 
balamut:  s.m. 

Derivatives : 

baiamucic,  v.:  1.  flirt,  try  to  seduce,  2.  confuse, 

balamuctwo,  balamutnia,  n. :  1.  seduction.  2.  confusion. 

3.  trash,  buncombe  . 

balamutny ,  ad j . :  confusing,  misleading,  seductive. 

BANDEROWIEC,  n.  :  supporter  or  member  of  the  Ukra.jins’ka  povs tans' ka 
armi.ja  (Ukrainian  Revolutionary  Army);  since  late  1940's  from 


the  surname  of  the  leader  of  the  UPA,  Stepan  Bandera,  plus  the 


Polish  suffix  -  owiec,  a  caique  from  Ukr.  banderivec '  (SD). 


BERDYCZOW,  pn.  :  only  in  the  expression  "pisz  do  mnie  na  Berdyczow" , 
don’t  expect  any  answer,  don’t  waste  your  breath;  this 
expression  is  first  attested  in  the  late  XVIII  cen.  (S. 

Adalberg,  Ksi^gi  przyslow,  Warsaw,  1889~94>  P*  671),  from 
the  Ukr.  city  Berdy6iv  (T.  Lipinski,  ’’Przyslowia  i  wyrazenia  od 
miast  i  wsi.»  Biblioteka  Warszawska,  Vol.  IV,  1852,  p.  26l). 
BERKUT,  n. :  eagle;  since  XVII  cen.  ’’from  Tatar  through  East-Slavic" 
(B),  obviously  from  Ukr.  berkut:  s.m.  as  is  proved  by  the 
non-palatalized  b  which  is  present  in  both  the  Russian  and 
Belorussian  forms  of  this  word. 

BESKID,  pn. :  Beskid  Mountain  Range;  "East  Slavic  instead  of  Pol. 

Bieszczad"  (b);  as  is  obvious  from  the  geographical  location 
of  this  range  and  from  the  non-palatalized  b  from  Ukr.  Beskyd. 
Regarding  the  change  of  y;  to  1,  see  page  64  .  It  is  first 
attested  in  1569  (K.  Dobrowolski,  Studia  historyczne  ku  czci  S. 
Kutrzeby ,  Cracow,  1938,  p.  205),  although  the  older  Pol.  form 
Bieszczad  is  still  encountered  throughout  the  XVI-XVII  centuries 
(V). 

Derivative: 

beskidzki,  ad  j .  :  relating  to  the  Beskid  Mountains. 

BEZHOhOWIE,  n. :  confusion,  anarchy,  destruction;  since  XIX  cen.  in 
T.  Jez  (SW)  from  Ukr.  bezholov.ja:  s.m.  (SD). 

BIES ,  n. :  devil;  since  XV  cen.  (B,S),  "...possibly  a  Ruthenianism" 

(S),  for  PSL.  *bes-5  "...disappeared  in  Polish,  but  it  returned 
in  the  XV  cen.,  as  Dlugosz  clearly  testifies,  from  East  Slavic 
(often  we  had  bis  which  is  purely  Ukrainian)"  (B).  In  L  the 
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earliest  attestion  is  from  1578,  "Rusini  swoim  j^zykiem  gdy  komu 
lajali,  Biesy ,  to  jest  szatany,  cz^sto  wspominali"  in  B.  Paprocki, 
a  Mazur.  This  would  indicate  a  borrowing  from  Belor.  The 
difficulty  with  this  is  that  *bes  is  not  attested  in  any  Belor. 
dictionary  although  it  may  have  still  existed  in  the  XVI  cen. 

We  can,  therefore,  assume  two  separate  borrowings;  bis  is  from 
southwestern  Ukr,  dialects,  and  bies  either  from  old  Belor. 
or  from  northern  Ukr.  dialects  were  e_  still  had  a  diphthongal 
quality  (see  pp.  45-46).  See  also  bis. 

Derivatives : 

biesic  si^,  v. :  rage,  go  wild,  act  like  a  devil, 
biesisko,  n. :  aug.  of  bies ,  great,  ugly  devil, 
biesowski,  biesowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  the  devil. 

BIS,  n. :  devil,  demon;  since  XV  cen.  (B,S)  in  S.  Klonowic  of  Lublin, 
from  Ukr.  bis :  s.m.  (RvF.  Kyrciv,  Slavistycny.j  zbirn.yk,  1963, 
pp.  316-318).  Although  now  generally  displaced  by  the  form  bies , 
bis  still  appears  in  SD  with  the  most  recent  attestation  from 
1883  in  M.  Romanowski. 

Derivative : 

bisic  si^,  v.:  rage,  take  a  fit,  act  like  a  devil. 

BISURMAN,  n. :  1.  Moslem,  adherent  of  Islam.  2.  heathen,  infidel. 

3.  immoral,  irreverent,  debauched  person;  since  the  late  XVI 
cen.  in  M.  Bielski  (L)  from  old  Ukr.  bisurman  :  Moslem.  The 
source  is  Tur.  miisulman  (B,  SD,  V);  in  East  Slavic  languages  the 
change  m  ;>  b  and  1  >-r  is  universal,  but  the  change  of  vowels  is 
varied;  however,  only  Ukr.  has  i  in  the  first  syllable  giving 
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bisurman.  "The  influence  of  bis :  devil,  is  evident"  (R). 

In  modem  literary  Ukr.  only  busurman  is  used. 

Derivatives : 

bisurmanic,  v. :  1.  convert  to  Islam,  2.  debauch,  demoralize, 

bisurmaniec,  v.:  1.  turn  Moslem.  2.  become  debauched, 

demoralized. 

bisurmanin,  n. :  syn.  of  bisurman. 

bisurmailski ,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  bisurman. 

bisurmanstwo ,  n. :  1.  Islam,  Moslem  culture  and  faith.  2.  irreligious, 

debauched,  immoral  mode  of  life. 

BhAHY,  adj.:  trifling,  petty,  insignif icant;  since  XVI  (B,S)  from 

Ukr.  blahyj :  weak,  indulgent,  benevolent,  impotent,  trifling  (s). 
Derivative : 

blahostka,  n. :  triviality,  bagatelle,  fiddle-faddle. 

BOBAK,  n. :  marmot  cat;  since  XVIII  cen.  (L)  from  Ukr.  babak  :  1.  marmot 

cat.  2.  lazy  fellow  (SD).  Possibly  the  second  meaning  had  some 
influence  on  the  Polish  expression  "spac  ,jak  bobak":  sleep 
soundly,  like  a  top.  Its  origin  is  still  uncertain  but  likely 
from  Tur .  (v) . 

BODIAK ,  n. :  thistle;  since  XIX  cen.  (s)  from  Old  Ukr.  bodjak:  s.m. 

(S,  SD,  SWO).  In  Old  Polish,  we  also  encounter  the  forms  bodak, 

bodlak ,  bodziak. 

Derivatives : 

bodiaczek,  n. :  dim  of  bodiak,  little  thistle, 
bodiakowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  thistle. 

BODNIA,  n. :  large  barrel,  vat;  since  the  XIX  cen.  in  J.  Kraszewski 
and  S.  Goszczynski  from  Ukr.  bc^dnja:  s.m.  (SD). 
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BOHATER,  n. :  hero;  since  XVI  cen.  from  Old  Ukr.  bohatyr  (s), 
ultimately  from  Tur .  (v). 

Derivatives: 

bohaterka,  n. :  heroine, 
bohaterski,  ad  j . :  heroic,  courageous, 
bohaterstwo,  n. :  heroism. 

bohaterszczyzna ,  n. :  stereotyped  concept  of  a  hero,  false  ideals 
about  heroism. 

BOHOMAZ,  n. :  talentless  painter,  poor  painting;  since  XVIII  cen. 

(L)  from  Ukr.  bohomaz :  painter  of  icons,  poor  painter  (SWO). 

The  pejorative  meaning  is  due  to  the  fact  that  icon  painter  was 
a  very  popular  folk  art  in  the  Ukraine.  Vast  numbers  practised 
it,  many  with  little  success. 

Derivative: 

bohomazek,  n. :  dim.  of  bohomaz. 

BOJAR(ZYU) ,  n. :  nobleman,  baron  of  Rus ’ ,  Lithuania  or  Moldavia;  both 
Ukr.  bo.jar(yn)  and  Pol.  bo,jar(  zyn)  are  of  Tur.  origin  (S,V),  in 
Kievan  documents  (the  oldest  stage  of  Ukr.)  since  X  cen,  (K  11,156) 
but  in  Pol.  only  since  XV  cen.  from  Old  East  Slavic  bojarin  (S), 
that  is,  from  Old  Ukr.  (M.  Rudzinska,  Biuletyn  pplskiego  Towarzystwa 
J^zykoznawczego ,  IV,  1935?  P*  22). 

Derivatives : 

bojarowa,  n. :  wife  of  a  nobleman,  noblewoman, 
bo jarowna ,  n. :  daughter  of  a  nobleman, 
bojarski,  ad j . :  of  or  pertaining  to  a  bo.jar. 
bojarzyna,  n. :  petty,  insignificant  bojar. 


bojarzynek,  n. :  dim.  of  bojarzyna . 
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BONDAR,  n. :  cooper,  barrel  maker;  since  XIX  cen.  in  M. 

Sienkiewicz  from  Ukr.  bondar:  s.m.  (SD). 

Derivative : 

bondarowa ,  n. :  wife  of  a  cooper. 

BORSIJK,  n. :  badger;  since  XVI  (B)  or  XVII  cen.  (L5S).  According  to 
S,  it  is  a  "borrowing  from  southern  Rus ' 11 ,  that  is, 
the  Ukraine,  from  Ukr.  borsuk:  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur. 

(B,S).  Ukrainian  intermediacy  is  also  proved  by  the  absence 
of  akanije  common  to  both  the  Russ,  and  Belor.  forms. 

Derivatives : 

borsucz^,  n. :  young  badger. 

borsuczy,  borsukowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  badger, 
brosuczyca ,  n. :  female  badger. 

BORYKAC  SII£,  v.:  struggle,  strive;  since  XIX  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr. 
borykatysja ;  s.m.  (SD),  which  B  describes  as  an  "East 
Slavicism"  and  S  as  a  "Ruthenianism. "  Obviously  a 
Ukrainianism  since  it  is  absent  in  both  Rus.  and  Belor. 

BORYSZ,  n. :  gift  given  to  the  buyer  by  the  seller  after  the  completion 
of  a  bargain,  drink  to  seal  a  bargain,  discount;  since  XVIII 
cen.  (l),  from  Ukr.  barys:  profit,  gain  (R),  according  to  SD 
from  Ukr.  and  Belor.  The  ultimate  source  is  Tur,  (B,  R,  SD, 

V). 

BRAHA,  n. :  mash  (for  alcoholic  drinks);  since  XVI  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr. 

braha:  s.m.  (SD,SW0).  The  ultimately  source  may  be  Celtic  (B, 

K  II,  125);  this  etymology  is  rejected  by  V. 

BROCZYC,  v.:  cover  or  stain  with  blood,  make  bloody;  since  XVII  cen. 

(S)  from  Ukr.  bro cyty :  s.m.  (K.  Nitsch,  Studia  z  historii  polskiego 
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slownictwa ,  Cracow:  Polska  Akademia  Umie jetnosci ,  1948 » 

pp.  72-6).  Ukr.  brocyty  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  modem  dictionary 

but  is  attested  from  the  XVIII  cen.  (R,  212). 

BRYNDZA,  n. :  ewe's  cheese;  since  XVII  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr.  brynza : 

s.m.  (Hr  90,  P.  Zwoliilski,  Dzie.je  j^zyka  ukraiAskiego  w  zarysie, 
Warsaw,  1956,  p.  35) >  ultimately  from  Rum.  (B,S,  SWO,  V). 

As  sources  Hr  cites  Szymonowicz  and  Potocki.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  G.  Rnapski,  Thesaurus  Polono-Lation-Graecus , 

Cracow,  1621,  defined  bryndza  as  caseus  russicus. 

Derivative: 

bryndzarz ,  n. :  maker  or  producer  of  bryndza . 

BUHAJ,  n.  :  bull,  since  XVII  cen.  (B,S)  from  Ukr.  buha.j ;  s.m, 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (S,  SD,  SWO). 

Derivative: 

buhajek,  n.  :  dim.  of  buha.j ,  little  bull. 

BUKhAK,  n. :  leather  bottle;  since  XVI  cen.  (B)  in  Rej  (Hr  39)  and 
Leopolita  (l)  from  Ukr.  dial,  bokl^h,  boklak  (Hr  39  >  46-47) > 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  R  58). 

Derivative: 

buklaczek,  n. :  dim.  of  buklak. 

BULANY,  adj.:  bay,  dun,  yellowish  (only  in  reference  to  horses);  "from 
Tur.  through  East  Slavic"  (B).  The  specific  area  of  meaning 
strongly  indicates  Ukr.  intermediacy  (see  p  .  37),  that  is,  from 

Ukr.  bulany.j :  s.m.  It  is  attested  in  L  but  without  references. 
Derivatives : 

bulanek ,  n. :  bay  or  dun  horse  (male), 
bulanka ,  n. :  bay  or  dun  horse  (female). 
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BUhAT,  n. :  soble,  scimitar  of  high  quality  steel  (especially  a  curved. 

Tur.  or  Persian  blade);  in  both  Ukr.  and  Pol.  from  Persian  through 
Ihr.  (B,SD,  V) ,  attested  in  Kievan  sources  (the  oldest  stage  of 
Ukr.)  before  the  XIV  cen.  (K  II.  140,151,  164)  but  in  Pol.  not 
until  the  mid  XVI  cen.  (l)  from  East  Slavic  (b) ,  in  view  of  the 
date  and  area  of  meaning  likely  from  Ukr.  bulat :  s.m. 

Derivative: 

bulatowy,  n. :  of  or  pertaining  to  a  scimitar. 

BUhAWA,  n.  :  mace,  Cbssack  insignia  or  symbol  of  power;  it  is  of  undetermined 
origin  appearing  in  Kievan  documents  (the  oldest  stage  of  Ukr.) 
before  the  XIV  cen.  (K  II.  159)  but  in  Pol.  only  since  the  XV 
cen.  (s).  In  L,  however,  the  earliest  attestations  are  from  1615 
in  S.  Syrenski,  bom  in  Oswi^cim  and  educated  in  Cracow,  and 
from  1605  in  P.  Birkowski,  bom  in  Lwow  and  educated  in  Cracow, 
which  strongly  indicates  Ukr.  intermediacy  rather  than  a  later 
independent  borrowing,  therefore,  from  Ukr.  bulavd) :  s.m. 

Derivative: 

bulawnik,  n. :  type  of  forest  lily. 

BUNCZUCZNO,  adv.:  proudly,  haughtily,  cockily;  in  L  first  attested 
in  Prince  A.K.  Czartoryski,  1834-1825 .  This  is  not  a  direct 
loanword  but  a  derivative  from  another  loanword  buncuk.  The 
interesting  thing  here  is  that  the  change  in  meaning  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  yet  another  Ukr.  loanword  bund.jticytys.ia  which  also 
gave  birth  to  Pol.  bunczyczyc  si^:  put  on  airs,  be  haughty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adv.  buhczuczno  appeared 
before  the  adj .  form  and  only  in  such  rhymed  expressions  as 
huczno  bunczuczno,  choc  nie  juczno  ale  bunczuczno:  all  show 
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and  blow,  or  huczno  i  bunczuczno,  szumno  i  tlumno:  all  fluster 
and  bluster. 

BUN'(n)DIUCZYC  SIE,  y .  :  be  proud,  pompous,  put  on  airs;  first  attested 

in  F.  Zablocki,  a  Volhynian,  1754~1812  (L),  from  Ukr.  bundjucytys ja 
s.m.  (B). 

Derivative: 

bundiuczny ,  adj.:  cocky,  arrogant. 

BUNDZIUCZYC  SI]£,  v. :  another  form  of  bundiuczyc  sie  not  attested  in  L. 

In  SD  the  earliest  attestation  is  from  1886  in  J.  Szujski. 
Derivative: 

bundziuczny ,  adj.:  cocky,  arrogant. 

/ 

BUUCZUK,  n. :  Tur.  battle  flag,  symbol  of  power  consisting  of  a  staff  and 
cross-piece  on  which  were  hung  horse  tails;  since  XVII  cen.  (b) 
from  Ukr.  buncuk :  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SWO). 

Derivative : 

bu^czucznik ,  n.  :  one  who  carries  or  is  in  charge  of  a  bunczuk. 
bunczuczny,  adj.:  cocky,  arrogant. 

bunczuczyd  sie,  v. :  be  cocky,  put  on  airs,  strut  like  a  peacock. 

*  , 

BURDZUICZYC  SIE,  v. :  another  form  of  bundiuczyc  sie  also  attested  in 

L.  from  the  late  XVIII  cen.  but  not  in  SD. 

BURDZIUK,  n. :  goat  skin  contain;  since  XVII  cen.  from  Ukr.  bordjuh, 

bordjuk:  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (b).  It  first  appears  in 

Potocki  (B,L).  The  change  of  o  to  u  is  best  explained  by  the 

Ukr.  feature  of  ukannje  (pronunciation  of  unaccented  o  as  u) . 

BURKA,  n. :  broad,  short  overcoat  of  felt;  since  XVII  cen.  in  J.J.  Susza 

and  W.  Potocki  (L).  According  to  B  "in  the  XVII  cen.it  was 
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exclusively  military,  the  insignia  of  a  hetman,  and  a  common 
soldier  was  allowed  [to  wear  one]  only  after  he  had  dispatched  a 
Turk  or  Tatar  (a  noble  stay-at-home  who  denned  a  burka  would 
receive  a  real  drubbling)  ...  It  came  to  us  from  the  East  through 
Rus 1 " ,  that  is,  from  Tur.  through  East  Slavic  (v).  The  original 
meaning  of  burka ,  so  closely  connected  with  Cossack  custom  & 
insignia,  definitely  indicates  Ukr.  intermediacy,  i.e.,  from  Ukr. 
burka :  felt  coat. 

BURhAK,  n. :  vagabond,  tramp,  beggar;  it  is  attested  with  this  meaning 
in  SWil,  1861,  from  Ukr.  burlak:  s.m. ,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (v). 
The  more  usual  meaning  of  burlak:  a  Volga  boatman,  is  of  later 
origin  and  due  to  Russ,  influence  (SD). 

Derivatives : 

burlacki ,  burfaezy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  burlak. 
burtactwo,  n. :  vagabondage,  vagrancy,  vagabond  way  of  life. 

BURY,  ad j . :  dun,  mousy,  dark  grey;  in  both  Pol.  and  Ukr.  from  Tur. 

(S,V),  in  Pol.  only  since  XV  cen.  (s)  but  in  Kievan  documents 
(the  oldest  stage  of  Ukr.)  before  the  XIV  cen.  (K  II  162,  265). 

In  L  the  earliest  attestation  is  from  1562  in  M.  Rej ,  all  of 
which  indicates  Ukr.  intermediacy  instead  of  a  later  independent 
borrowing,  therefore,  from  Ukr.  briry.j :  s.m. 

Derivative : 

burzec,  v. :  lose  one's  color,  become  dull  or  grayish. 

BURZAN,  n.:  weed;  since  XIX  cen.  from  Ukr.  bur.jan:  s.m.  (B,  S,  SD). 

The  substitution  of  rj_  with  z  is  unusual  and  unexplained. 

BUSZOWAC ,  v.:  ransack,  prowl;  since  XIX  cen.  (S)  from  Ukr.  busuva'ty : 


s.m.  (B,  S,  SD). 
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Derivative: 

buszowka,  n. :  search,  process  of  ransacking  or  rooting  out. 
CERKIEW,  n. :  Byzantine  rite  church;  since  XVI  cen.  in  the  present 

meaning  under  the  influence  of  Ukr.  cerkva :  church  (E.  Klich, 

Polska  terminologia  chrzesci janska ,  Poznan,  1927,  p.  88).  However, 
in  the  meaning  "church"  in  general  it  is  attested  as  early  as  the 
XIY  cen. (s) .  It  is  therefore,  not  a  direct  loanword. 

Derivatives : 

cerkiewka,  n. :  dim.  of  cerkiew,  little  Orthodox  church, 
cerkiewny,  adj . :  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eastern  Church. 

CHABETA,  n.:  nag,  jade;  since  XIX  cen.  in  H.  Rzewuski  (SD),  according 
to  S  "maybe  from  Ukr."  Although  the  root  *xab-  exists  in 
other  Slavic  languages  such  as  Czech,  Slovak,  and  Russ. ,  Ukr.  is 
the  only  one  where  it  appears  with  the  suffix  *etta  and  in  which 
the  meaning  has  narrowed  down  to  refer  specifically  to  horses. 

Our  word,  therefore,  is  obviously  from  Ukr.  xabbta:  s.m. 
Derivative: 

chabetka,  n. :  dim.  of  chabeta ,  little  nag. 

CHANDRA,  n. :  doldrums,  emotional  depression,  the  blues;  since  XIX 

cen.  in  J.  Kraszewski  (SW),  H.  Rzewuski  and  A.  Groza  (SD)  all 
closely  connected  with  the  Ukraine,  from  Ukr.  xandrh :  s.m. 

(SW).  According  to  SD  it  is  from  Ukr.  and  Russ.,  but  B.  merely 
states  from  East  Slavic.  The  ultimate  source  is  Greek  (B, 

SD,  V). 

Derivative: 

chandrowac ,  v. :  be  melancholy,  have  the  blues. 
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CHASZCZE,  n. :  thicket,  shrubbery,  thick  bushes;  since  XVII  cen.  in 

B.  Zimorowicz,  a  native  of  Lwow,  (l),  from  Ukr.  xasci:  s.m.  (Hr 
117,  SW). 

Derivative: 

chaszczyna,  n. :  a  single  thicket  or  clump  of  shrubbery. 

CHATA,  n. :  hut,  cottage  (of  a  peasant);  since  XVII  cen.  (S)  from  Ukr. 
xata:  house,  dwelling  (Hr  64),  ultimately  from  Iranian  (S)  or 
from  Old  Hung.  (v).  According  to  SD,  Pol.  chata  is  from  Ukr.  and 
Belor. 

Derivatives : 

chacina ,  chateczka,  chatenka,  chatka,  n. :  dim.  of  chata,  little 

house,  cottage,  shack,  hut. 

chatni,  chatny,  adj.:  domestic,  household. 

CHATYUA,  n. :  cottage;  since  XIX  cen.  in  T.  Jez  from  Ukr. 
xatyna:  s.m.  (SD). 

Derivative: 

chatynka,  n. :  dim.  of  cha tyna ,  dear  little  cottage. 

CHDYSTEK,  n. ,:  youngster,  shorty,  squirt;  since  XVII  cen.  from  Ukr. 
xlystyk:  short  whip  handle,  by  extension  anything  short  or 

small  (S ,SD) .  The  suffix -yk  has  changed  by  analogy  to -ek,  which 
is  so  common  in  Pol.  It  is  attested  in  L  since  the  XVII  cen, 
CHOLODZIEC,  n. :  type  of  soup  made  of  beets,  cream,  boiled  egg  along 
with  cucumber  or  other  vegetables  and  served  cold;  since 
XVIII  cen.  (L)  from  Ukr.  xolodec1 :  s.m.  (SD). 

CHYZY,  adj.:  brisk,  swift,  agile;  since  XVII  cen.  from  Ukr.  xyzyj : 
predatory,  rapacious,  wild  (s). 
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CZABAN,  n.  : 


shepherd;  from  Ukr.  caban :  s.m. ,  ultimately  from  Tur. 


(S,  SD,  SWO),  attested  in  L  since  the  XYI  cen. 

Derivative: 

czabarfski,  ad  j .  :  of  or  pertaining  to  a  shepherd. 

CZAD,  n. :  coal  gas;  since  XYII  cen.  first  attested  in  M.  Smotryc'kyj 
(L,  S)  from  Ukr.  cad:  s.m.  (M.  Onyskevyc ,  Voprosy  slav.janskogo 
.jazykoznanija ,  L’viv,  4,  1955,  P-  154)*  The  newness  or  foreignnes 
of  this  word  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  verbal 
derivatives  from  the  root  cad  are  attested  until  the  mid  XIX 
cen.  and  even  then  only  in  writers  connected  with  the  Kresy , 
namely:  czadzyiv  in  J.  Lelewel  who  was  educated  and  later  taught 
in  Wilno  (SD);  zaczadzid  in  J.  Kraszewski,  who  spent  many  years 
in  Volhynia  (SW);  czadziec  in  M.  Konopnicka,  who  was  born  in 
Suwalki . 

Derivatives : 

czadnia,  n. :  gas  exit  pipe,  exhaust  pipe. 

czadnica,  n. :  gas  producer  or  generator. 

czadowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  coal  gas. 

czadzid,  v. :  smoke  up  with  coal  gas  or  carbon  monoside. 

czadzied,  v. :  give  off  or  produce  coal  gas. 

CZAHAR,  n. :  brushland;  since  XVII  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr.  cahar :  s.m., 

ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SD). 

CZAJKA ,  n.  :  Cossack  boat;  since  XVI  (B,  S)  from  Ukr.  cajka:  s.m., 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (SD,  SWO).  B  and  S  are  indefinite, 
admitting  only  "East  Slavic  intermediacy".  The  meaning  and 
geography  obviously  indicate  a  Ukrainianism. 
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CZAMBUh,  n. :  1.  detachment  of  cavalry  (especially  of  Tatars)  2.  foray, 

raid;  since  XVII  cen.  in  W.  Potocki  (L)  from  Ukr.  5ambul :  s.m. , 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SD). 

Derivative: 

w  czambul,  adv. :  in  a  lump  or  mass,  wholesale,  holusbolus. 

CZARA,  n. :  goblet,  ceremonial  drinking  bowl;  in  both  Pol.  and  Ukr.  from 
Tur.  (B,  V),  in  Pol.  only  since  the  XVII  cen.  (L,S)  but  in 
Kievan  documents  (the  oldest  stage  of  Ukr.)  since  the  XII  cen. 

(  K  II. 149 >  263).  In  Pol.  it  first  appears  in  Knapski,  a 
Cracovian,  (L),  all  of  which  strongly  indicates  Ukr.  intermediacy 
rather  than  a  later  independent  borrowing,  therefore,  from  Ukr. 
cara :  s.m. 

Derivative: 

czareczka,  czarka ,  n.:  wine  or  whisky  glass. 

CZECZUGA,  n.:  1.  ornate  Tatar  sword.  2.  type  of  sturgeon,  acipenser 

ruthenus;  since  XVII  cen.  in  W.  Potocki  (L)  from  Ukr.  cecuha : 
meaning  2  only  (SD,  SW).  In  L  czeczu^a  is  first  defined  as 
"a  variety  of  sturgeon  which  is  caught  in  the  Dnieper”.  This 
indicates  that  this  was  the  original  and  more  common  meaning,  and 
the  meaning  "a  type  of  sword"  appeared  in  second  place.  This 
latter  meaning  very  likely  arose  in  humorous  reference  to  the 
long  narrow  shape  of  the  fish  and  in  imitation  of  such  words  as 
]^q q ;  maczuga .  This  would  also  explain  the  Pol.  substitution 

of  g  for  original  h. 

CZEPIAC  SIE  v.:  1*  catch  in,  fasten,  stick  to,  hang  on  to.  2.  pick  at, 

carp;  since  XVII  cen.  in  Smotryc'kyj  and  Ossolinski  from  East 
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Slavic  (S).  It  is  obviously  a  Ukrainianism  because  the  Rus.  form 
cepl.jat 1  s.ja ,  without  c,  and  the  Belor.  capl.jacca  with  jakani je 
could  not  have  produced  the  present  Pol.  form.  The  evidence 
of  the  first  users,  by  itself,  definitely  indicates  a  Ukrainianism. 
Derivatives : 

czepny,  ad j . :  clinging,  climbing  of  plants. 

odczepne,  n. :  something  paid  or  given  to  get  rid  of  someone. 

przyczep,  n. :  1.  place  where  things  join  or  meet.  2.  insertio 

musculorum. 

przyczepka,  n. :  1.  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  2.  sidecar,  trailer, 

przyczepny,  ad j . :  adhesive,  attachable. 

przyczepowy,  n. :  specialist  in  making  joins  or  insertions, 
przyczepski,  n. :  intrusive  person,  pest,  nuisance, 
zaczep,  n. :  anchorage,  hold. 

zaczepka,  n. :  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  bone  of  contention, 
zaczepny,  adj.:  agressive,  offensive. 

CZEREDA,  n.:  herd,  flock;  since  XVIII  can.  (l)  from  Ukr.  cereda:  s.m. 

(SD). 

CZEREMCHA,  n. :  wild  cherry,  chokecherry;  since  XVII  cen.  (S)  from  Ukr. 
ceremxa :  s.m.  (SD). 

Derivative: 

czeremchowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  wild  cherries  or  chokecherries . 

CZEREP,  n. :  potsherd,  skull;  since  XVIII  cen.  (L,  S)  from  Ukr.  cerep: 
s.m.  ( SW ) . 

Derivative: 

czerepiany ,  adj.:  made  of  clay,  clay- like. 
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CZERESNIA,  n. :  pincherry;  since  XVII  cen.  in  Knapski  (S)  from  Ukr. 

ceresnja :  s.m.(M.  Arct,  ed.  ,  Podr^czny  slownik  j^zyka  polskiego 
Warsaw:  1957)*  The  change  of  £  =»■  s_l_  is  best  explained  as 
an  assimilation  in  point  of  articulation.  Neither  S  nor  B  will 
commit  themselves  further  than  calling  czeresnia  an  "East 
Slavicism".  However,  the  date  makes  a  Russ,  borrowing  unlikely, 
and  a  Belor.  borrowing  would  show  akani.je  by  the  XVII  cen.  , 
that  is  caresnja  (F.  Hlebka,  Narys.y  pa  historyi  beiaruskaj 
movy ,  Minsk,  1957,  pp.  71-4). 

Derivatives: 

czereszenka,  n. :  dim.  of  czeresnia ,  little  cherry, 
czeresniowy,  ad  j .  :  of  or  pertaining  to  cherries. 

CZUMAK,  n. :  carter;  from  Ukr.  cumak :  s.m. ,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SD) , 

first  used  in  the  XIX  cen.  by  J.  Slowacki  (SD), 

Derivatives : 

czumacki,  adj.;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  czumak. 
czumactwo,  n. :  czumak1 s  occupation  or  way  of  life. 

CZUPURNY ,  adj.:  cocky,  pugnacious,  dare-devilish;  since  XVIII  cen. 

in  J.S.  Jablonowski  and  A.  Naruszewicz  (S)  from  Ukr.  cepurnyj , 
dial,  cupamyj :  elegant,  smart,  dashing  (B). 

CZUPRYNA,  n. :  fleece,  head  of  hair,  bushy  hair;  since  XVI  cen,  in  Rej 
(B)  from  Ukr.  cupryna :  s.m.  (Hr  56),  Bruckner  also  admits 
the  possibility  of  a  Ukrainianism,  but  rejects  this  on  the 
grounds  that  "Rej  had  no  borrowings  of  this  sort."  This,  of 
course,  is  not  so  (Hr  46-47). 

Derivatives : 


czupryniasty ,  ad j . :  hairy,  fuzzy,  woolly. 
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czuprynka ,  dim.  of  czupryna. 

CZUPURZYC  SII£,  v.:  to  be  cocky,  act  important;  since  XIX  in  Z. 

Kaczkowski,  a  Galician,  from  Ukr.  cepur.ftysja;  dress  elegantly, 
put  on  one’s  finery,  spruce  up,  (SD).  The  adaption  of  this  word 
into  Pol.  was  likely  aided  by  the  existence  of  czupumy ,  q.v. 

CZYRAK,  n. :  boil,  abscess;  since  XVIII  from  East  Slavic  (S)  obvious 

from  Ukr.  cyr.j^k ,  dial,  cyr^k;  s.m.  since  the  root  with  this  suffix 
does  not  exist  in  other  East  Slavic  languages. 

Derivatives : 

czyrakowaty,  adj.:  covered  with  or  infested  with  boils, 
czyrakowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  boils  or  abscesses. 

DERA,  n. :  horseblanket ,  saddle  cloth;  since  XV  (S)  or  XVII-XVIII  centuries 
(L)  from  Old  Ukr.  derha ;  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  S,  SW0,SD). 
Derivative : 

derowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  a  saddle  cloth. 

DEREN,  n. :  cornel,  dogwood;  since  XVII  cen.  in  its  present  form, 

(S)  from  Ukr.  deren:  s.m.  (B).  The  palatalized  n  in  Pol.  is 
secondary;  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  XV  cen. ,  it  had  the  form 
deren  (B,  S,  SD)  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Ukr. 

Derivatives : 

dereniak,  dereniowka ,  n. :  liquor  made  from  dogberries. 
derenina,  n. :  single  dogwood  tree  or  shrub, 
dereniowaty,  adj.:  similar  to  or  like  a  dogwood, 
dereniowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  dogwood. 

DERKA,  see  dera . 

'DERKACZ ,  n. :  land  rail,  killdeer;  since  XVIII  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr. 
derkac:  s.m.  (SD,  V). 
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DREWUTNIA,  n. :  woodshed;  since  XIX  cen.  in  the  second  edition  of  L. 

1854 »  added  by  J.  Zaluski,  a  Galician.  In  the  first  edition, 
1807-14*  only  drywotnia  with  the  remark:  *’. . .  zle  mowia  miasto 
wiorzysko"  and  with  a  quotation  from  M.  Dudzinski  from  Belorussia. 
According  to  S.  Szober,  Stownik  poprawne.j  polszczyzny,  Warsaw, 

1937 *  drewutnia  in  a  ’’southern  provincialism".  It  is  obviously 
from  XVI-XVII  Ukr.  dryvotn.ja  (<-*dr-EVott,n.ja) :  s.m.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  account  for  the  formant  morpheme, 

/u/,in  the  Pol.  form.  The  dre  instead  of  dry  can  be  explained 
as  assimilation  to  such  Pol.  form  as  drewno ,  drewniany ,  drewniec , 
drewko . 

DROCZYC  (  SIE) ,  v.:  tease,  torment;  since  XIX  cen.  in  Siowacki  from 
c 

Ukr.  drocyty:  s.m.  (s). 

DRUH,  n. :  friend,  comrade;  since  XVII  cen.  (S)  from  Ukr.  druh:  s.m. 

(Hr  102,  S)  though  S  admits  possibility  of  a  Belorussianism. 
Derivative : 

druhna,  n. :  bridesmaid. 

DUKACZ ,  n. :  string  of  coins  worn  as  a  necklace;  since  XIX  cen.  from  Ukr. 
dukac:  s.m.  (SD).  The  ultimate  origin  is  Italian  ducato:  coin, 

money,  altered  with  a  Slavic  suffix. 

DUMA,  n. :  epic  in  song,  historical  ballad  (usually  of  a  sad  or  serious 
nature);  since  XVI  cen.  from  Ukr.  duma :  s.m.  (R.F.  Kyr6iv, 
Slavistycnv.i  zbimyk,  I,  1963*  PP*  3H-313*) 

DUMAC,  v.:  think,  muse,  ponder;  since  XV  cen.  (S)  in  Biernat,  S. 
Szarzynski,  and  Szymonowicz  from  Ukr.  duroaty :  s.m.  (Hr 

15-16,  83.) 

confuse  of  the  senses,  madness.  2.  any  sickness  which 


DUR,  n. : 
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causes  one  to  lose  one’s  senses  (often  applied  exclusively  to 
■typhys);  meaning  2  is  newer,  appearing  first  in  SWil ,  1861. 

In  L,  with  meaning  1,  the  earliest  attestation  is  from  1629,  in 
M.  Smotryc’kyj,  This  definitely  indicates  that  this  word  is  from 
Ukr.  dur:  madness,  stupidity,  folly.  It  could  not  he  a  native 
Pol.  word  since  PSL,  *duri  would  have  given  *durz  (S,  V). 
Derivatives : 

dumiec,  durzec,  v.  :  become  foolish  or  stupid,  lose  one’s  wits. 

dumiehki,  dumowaty,  ad j .  :  somewhat  foolish,  slightly  stupid. 

dumy,  ad j  .  :  stupid,  foolish. 

durowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  typhus. 

durzyciel,  n. :  deceiver,  trickster. 

durzy6,  v. :  fool,  deceive,  delude. 

durzyc  si^,  v. :  be  in  love,  have  a  crush  on  someone. 

DUREN,  n. :  fool,  stupid  fellow;  since  XVII  cen.  in  W.  Potocki, 

•  J.  Jablonowski  of  Volhynia,  and  P.  Mohyla  (L),  from  Ukr.  duren’ : 
s.m.  fj.  Reczek.  J<=szyk  Polski  XLIV ,  5,  PP*  276-282). 

Derivative : 

dureniek,  n.:  dim.  of  duren ,  little  fool. 

DZUMA,  n.:  plague,  black  death;  since  XIX  cen.  from  Ukr.  cuma : 

s.m.  (S).  The  substitution  of  6  with  di  as  well  as  the  etymology 
of  the  word  itself  have  never  been  fully  clarified.  S  favors 
Tur. ,  SWO,  Rum.;  and  B,  Hebrew. 

Derivatives : 

dzumowy,  adj . :  of  or  pertaining  to  the  plague  or  black  death, 
zadzumic,  v.:  infect  with  the  black  death. 
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FUJARA,  n. :  shepherdAs  pipe,  reed  flute;  since  XVIII  cen.  (s).  from 
Ukr.  dial,  fujara :  s.m.  (Bruckner,  Zeitschrift  fur  slavische 
Philologie ,  XVI,  p.  206)  although  S  also  admits  the  possibility 
of  a  borrowing  from  either  Slovak  or  dial.  Rum. 

Derivatives : 

fujareczka,  fujarka ,  n. :  dim.  of  fujara. 
fujarkowy,  ad  j .  :  of  or  pertaining  to  fu.jara. 

FUTOR,  n.  :  manor;  since  XVII  cen.  (L)  from  Old  Ukr.  xutor  ^modern 

Ukr.  xutir :  s.m.  (B,  SD,  SWO).  Regarding  the  change  of  x  to 
f,  see  Z.  Stieber,  Rozwoj  fonologiczny  j^zyka  polskiego,  Warsaw, 
1958,  p.  63. 

Derivatives : 

futorek,  n. :  dim.  of  tutor,  little  manor, 
futornik,  n. :  owner  of  a  manor, 
futorzanin,  n. :  resident  (male)  of  a  manor, 
futorzanka,  n. :  resident  (female)  of  a  manor. 

GOL^BKI,  n. ,  plu. :  cabbage  rolls;  since  XIX  cen.,  formed  under  the 
influence  of  Ukr.  holubci;  s.m.  (S);  therefore,  this  is  a 
caique,  not  a  direct  borrowing. 

GRZASKI,  adj.:  oozy,  slimy;  since  XVII  cen.  under  the  influence  of 
Ukr.  hruz '  ky.j ,  hr.iaz'ky.i :  s.m.  (S).  This  is  another  example 
of  a  caique.  In  XVI  cen.  in  Paprocki,  we  find  hruski  (B,  S) 
directly  from  Ukr. 

GUShA,  n. ,  pin. :  sorcery,  witchcraft;  since  XIV  cen.  under  the 

influence  of  Ukr.  husla  or  Old  Ukr.  gusla:  a  type  of  plucked 


instrument  played  by  sorcerers  and  magicians,  an  example  of 
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phonetic  contamination  with  Pol.  g^sli :  rebec  (YS,  334—7 ) • 
Derivatives : 

guslarka ,  guslarzycha,  n. :  sorceress,  witch, 
guslarski,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  sorcerers  and  sorcery, 
guslarstwo,  n. :  sorcery,  witchcraft,  arts  of  magic, 
guslarz,  n. :  wizard,  sorcerer. 

GUZICA,  n. :  rump  (  of  a  bird),  pope’s  nose;  since  XVI-XVII  cen. 

instead  of  huzica  encountered  in  Knapski,  Pasek  and  Potocki  from  Ukr. 
huzyc ja ;  s.m.  (B,  S)  or  instead  of  guzica  from  PS1.  *gQzic 1  a  (S). 
Therefore,  guzica  is  an  example  of  phonetic  contamination.  Only 
the  u  is  Ukr. 

HAJDA,  interj.:  be  gone,  let’s  go,  forward;  since  XVIII  cen. 

from  Ukr.  ha.jddu  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (S,  SD) . 

HAJDAMAK(A) ,  n. :  Ukrainian  insurgent,  Cossack  rebel;  since  XVIII  cen. 
from  Ukr.  hajdamaka,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (S,  SD,  SWO). 

/ 

Derivatives : 

hajdamacki,  hajdamaczy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  the  hajdamaka. ! s . 

hajdamactwo,  n. :  life,  actions,  customs  of  hajdamakas 

ha jdamaczka . :  1.  wife  of  a  hajdamaka ,  female  hajdamaka  2.  tomboy. 

hajdamaczyc,  ha jdamakowac ,  v. :  be  a  hajdamaka ,  lead  the 

\ 

life  of  a  hajdamaka 

hajdamaczy zna ,  n.  :  period  of  the  ha.idamaka  insurgency. 

HAJDEWERY,  n. ,  plu  .:  broad  trousers  as  worn  by  Cossacks;  since  XIX 
cen.  (S)  from  Ukr.  hajdevery:  s.m.,  (S,  SWO,  SD). 

HALABURDA,  n. :  blusterer,  bully,  brawler;  since  XVIII  cen.  (S)  from 
dial.  Ukr.  halaburda:  disorder,  trouble,  melee.  (S,  SWO,  SD). 
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Derivative: 

halaburdostwo ,  n. :  tendency  or  inclination  to  quarrel,  fight 
or  make  trouble. 

HALAS,  n. :  noise,  din,  row;  since  XVII  cen.  in  B.  Zimorowicz 
from  Ukr.  ha las;  s.m.  (S,  SD). 

Derivatives : 

habasic,  halasowa^,  v. :  make  a  noise,  be  boistrous. 
halasownik,  n. :  noisy  or  boistrous  fellow, 
haiasowny,  halasliwy,  ad j . :  noisy,  boistrous,  blustering. 
HAhASTRA,  n. :  1.  rabble,  mob.  2.  noise  rumble;  since  XVII  cen.  in 

Rnapski  where  it  appears  as  chaiastra  (s).  It  is  still  spelled 
thus  in  B  which  more  closely  corresponds  to  the  original  dial. 
Ukr.  xa lustra  (S,  SD).  Modern  Ukr.  uses  only  the  form  hala.jstra  , 
The  origin  is  still  uncertain  (S). 

HARATAC ,  v.:  1.  hack,  mangle,  pull  apart.  2.  criticize  savagely; 

since  XIX  cen.  from  Ukr.  dial,  harataty:  s.m.  (s). 

HARBUZ,  n. :  watermelon;  since  XVIII  cen.  from  Ukr.  harbuz :  melon, 

pumpkin  (s),  now  generally  replaced  by  arbuz ,  an  older  borrowing 
directly  from  Tur.  (s).  The  newer  form  with  h  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  expression  "dostac  harbuza":  be  refused, 
turned  down  in  a  love  affair. 

HARHARA,  n. :  anything  that  is  large,  clumsy  or  awkward;  since  the  XIX 
cen.  (SW)  from  Ukr.  harhara :  ugly,  quarrelsome  woman  (SD). 

HARKOT,  n. :  throaty  speech,  guttural  pronunciation;  since  XIX 

cen.  from  Ukr.  harkota ;  s.m.  (s).  The  dropping  of  final  a  is 
best  explained  by  assimilation  to  other  Pol.  forms  in  ot  as 


charkot ,  hurkot ,  szwargot . 


HARMIDER,  n. :  row,  hullaballoo;  since  SVII  (B)  from  Ukr.  harmydgr : 

s.m. ,  ultimately  from  Persian  through  Tur.  (S,  SWO). 

HARNY,  adj . :  nice,  fine;  since  the  XIX  cen.  (SD,  SW)  from  Ukr. 
harnyj :  s.m.  (SD). 

HODOWAC ,  v.:  raise  cattle,  vegetable;  since  XVI  cen.  in  Stryjkowski 
(B,S)  from  Ukr.  hoduvaty:  feed,  nourish,  fatten  (B,  S). 
Derivatives : 

hodowca ,  n. :  grower,  breeder  (of  cattle), 
hodowczyni,  n. :  fern,  form  of  hodowca . 

HODOWLA,  n. :  raising  of  cattle  vegetables;  since  XIX  cen.  (s)  from 
Old  Ukr.  hodovl ja :  nutrition,  feed,  forage  (B,  S .  YS  359)* 
In  modern  Ukr.  we  have  only  hodivl.ja . 

Derivative : 

hodowlany,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  cattle  breeding. 

HOJDAC,  v.:  swing;  since  XIX  cen.  from  Ukr.  ho jdaty :  s.m.  (S). 
Derivative: 

ho jdalka ,  hojdawka,  n. :  swing  (for  children). 

HOhOBLA,  n.  :  thill;  since  XVI  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr.  holoblja:  s.m. 

(S,  B,  SD,  SWO). 

Derivative: 

holobelny ,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  thills. 

HOhOTA,  n.:  rabble,  riffraff;  since  XVIII  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr.  holota 
s.m.  (S,  SWO). 

HOhUBCE,  n. ,  plu. :  cabbage  rolls;  since  XIX  cen.  in  T.  Jez  (s),from 
Ukr.  holubci:  s.m.  (B,  S,  SD). 
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HOhUBIC,  v.  :  cuddle,  pet;  since  XIX  in  T.  Jez  and  H.  Sienkiewicz  (S) 
from  Ukr.  holubyty:  s.m.  (B,  S,  SD). 

HOhUBIEC,  n. :  step  in  dancing,  jump  accompanied  by  clicking  of  heels; 
since  XVII  cen.  in  Zimorowicz  (  S,  Hr  109)  from  Ukr.  holubec * : 
s.m.  (S,  Hr  109,  SWO,  SD). 

HOLYSZ,  n. :  pauper,  poor  wretch;  since  XVIII  in  Naruszewicz  (S)  from 
Ukr.  holys :  s.m.  (S  SWO,  SD). 

HOPAK,  n. :  Ukrainian  folk  dance,  hopak;  since  XIX  cen.  (SW)  from  Ukr. 
hopak :  s.m.  (SD). 

HORDA,  n. :  horde  (of  Tatars,  Mongols,  etc.);  since  XVI  cen.  from  Ukr. 

(h)orda:  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  S,  Hr  42). 

HOROD,  n. :  town,  city  of  long  standing  (with  reference  to  those  towns 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  former  Polish  Empire);  since  XVII  cen. 
in  P.  Mohyla  (L),  from  Ukr.  horod:  ancient  town,  city  (B). 

Derivative : 

horodnia ,  n. :  attachment  built  against  the  fortified  wall  of  a 
town  or  castle. 

HORODNICZY,  n. :  chief  magistrate  or  major  of  a  horod,  q.v. ,  since 
XVIII  cen.  (L)  from  Ukr.  horodnycyj :  s.m.  (B). 

Derivative : 

horodniczanka ,  n. :  daughter  of  a  mayor. 

HORODYSZCZE ,  n. :  site  of  a  former  city,  its  ruins;  since  XIX  cen.  (SD), 
from  Ukr.  horodysce:  s.m.  (B,  SD).  however,  in  the  form 
horodziszcze ,  it  appears  as  early  as  the  XVI  in  M.  Stryjkowski  (B,  L). 
HOSPODAR,  n.:  ruler  of  Moldavia  or  Wallachia;  since  XVIII  cen.  (b)  from 
Ukr.  hospodar :  master,  householder,  ruler  (B,  SD,  SWO). 
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Derivatives : 

hospodarczyk ,  n. :  son  of  or  candidate  for  the  office  of 
hospodar. 

hospodarowac ,  v. :  be  a  hospodar,  be  a  ruler  of  Moldavia, 
hospodarski,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Moldavian  ruler  or 
nobility. 

hospodarstwo ,  n. :  1.  wife  and  family  of  a  hospodar.  2.  office 

and  duties  of  a  hospodar. 

HOZY,  adj.:  fresh,  blooming;  since  XVI  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr.  hozyj ;  s.m. 

(B,  S,  Hr  111,  SB). 

HRAMOTA,  n. :  royal  charter  (with  reference  to  Imperial  Poland, 

(1569-1772);  since  XVI  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr.  hramota:  document, 
charter  (B,  SD) ,  also  appears  as  ramota  q.v. 

HRECZKA ,  n. :  buckwheat;  since  XVI  cen.  in  Stryjkowski  (s)  from  Ukr. 
hrecka :  s.m.  (B,  S,  SD). 

Derivatives : 

hreczany,  adj.:  make  with  buckwheat, 
hreczkowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  buckwheat. 

HRECZKOSIEJ,  n. :  hick,  hayseed,  stick-in-the-mud;  since  XVIII  cen. 

(L)  from  Ukr.  hreckosli  (B,  SD).  The  final  morpheme  has  been 
replaced  by  its  Polish  counterpart  which  makes  it  more  meaningful 
for  Pol.  ears. 

r 

HUBA,  n. :  touchwood,  amadou,  parasite  fungus  which  grows  on  stumps; 

since  XV  cen.  but  in  XVI  -  XVIII  centuries  with  the  meaning  of 
any  mushroom  other  than  the  bole tu s ,  from  Ukr.  hub a :  mushroom,  (s) . 
Derivatives : 


hubczasty ,  hubczaty,  adj  :  supplied  with  or  using  tinder 


;  : 
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hubiasty,  adj.:  1.  containing  mushrooms,  rich  in  mushroom. 

2 .  mushroom-shaped . 

hubka ,  n.:  tinder  made  from  dried  fungus  (hub£) . 

/  / 

HULAC ,  v.:  revel,  carouse;  since  XVII  cen.  from  Ukr.  huljaty :  s.m. 

(B,  S,  SD). 

HULAKA,  n.:  play-boy,  reveller;  since  XVII  cen.  from  Ukr.  hul jdka  s.m. 

(B,  S). 

Derivatives : 

hulacki,  adj.:  frivollous,  licensious,  dissolute, 
hulactwo,  n. :  dissolute,  irresponsible  way  of  life. 

HULANKA,  n.:  revelry,  carousal,  eebauch;  since  XVIII  cen.  from  Ukr. 
huljanka :  s.m.  (B,  S). 

HULASZCZY,  adj.:  crapulous,  licencious,  frivollous;  since  XVIII  (h,  S) 
from  Ukr.  hul jascyj :  s.m.  (B,  S,  SD) . 

HULTAJ,  n. :  rascal,  rogue,  play-boy;  since  XVI  cen.  (Hr  53 »  70)  from 

dial.  Ukr.  hul ' ta j :  s.m.  (B,  S,  SD) ,  instead  of  the  modern  Ukr.  hul?tjaj  . 
Derivatives : 

hultaic  sie,  v.:  lead  a  dissolute  life,  be  a  rogue, 
hultajka,  n.:  loose,  irresponsible  woman, 
hultajski,  adj.:  roguish,  rascally, 
hulta jstwo ,  n. :  rascaldom,  roguery. 

HURKOT,  n. :  rumble,  thunder,  since  XIX  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr.  hurkit :  s.m. 

S  admits  a  Ukrainianism  only  as  a  possibility.  However,  since 
the  first  users  of  hurkot  are  S.  Goszczynski  and  J.  Korzeniowski 
(SD),  it  is  almost  certainly  a  Ukrainianism.  The  change  of 
-it  to  -ot  is  best  explained  as  assimilation  to  other  Pol.  words 
with  the  suffix -ot  as  charkot ,  sz war got,  turkot ,  etc. 


C»  ,  :  l  .  9V  '  .  : 
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Derivative : 

hurkotac,  v.:  thunder,  rumble,  whir. 

HURMi^,  adv.:  en  masse,  in  a  crowd,  in  sworms;  since  XVI  cen. 

(S)  from  Ukr.  hurmo.ju:  s.m.  (SW,  Hr  13 ,  67,  T.  Lehr-Splawinski , 
ed.  ,  Slownik  .j^zyka  polskiego,  Warsaw,  1959)*  The  ultimate 
source  is  still  undetermined  (s). 

HURMEM,  another  form  of  hurm^,  q.v. 

HYDZIC,  v.:  make  sick,  nauseate,  disgust;  since  XVI  cen.  (B,  S) 
from  Ukr.  hydy ty :  s.m.  (SD,  Hr  23“4)-  In  modern  Pol.  it 
appears  only  in  derivatives:  ohydzid',  zohydzic ,  ohyda  and 
ohydny ,  all  of  which  have  been  common  in  Pol.  since  XVI 
cen.  (b). 

IHUMEN,  n. :  father  superior,  abbot  of  an  Orthodox  monastery;  first 
attested  in  SWil,  1861,  from  Ukr.  ihumen :  s.m.  ultimately 
from  Greek  (SD). 

Derivative: 

ihumen s two ,  n. :  office,  position  and  duties  of  an  abbot. 

JAR,  n.:  ravine;  since  XVI  cen.  from  Ukr.  jar:  s.m.,  ultimately 
from  Pur.  (B,  S,  V). 

Derivative : 

jarowy,  ad j . :  of  or  pertaining  to  a  ravine. 

JARMUhKA,  n.:  skull  cap  (especially  as  worn  by  Orthodox  Jews);  since 

XVI  cen.  from  Ukr.  .jarmulka:  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  S). 
JASYR,  n. :  captivity  (especially  by  Turks  or  Tatars);  since  XVII  (B) 
or  XVIII  cen.  (L)  from  Ukr.  .jasyr :  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur. 

(B). 


JELOP,  see  jolop,  q.  v. 


■ 
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J0L0P,  n. :  blockhead,  dunce;  since  XIX  (s)  from  Ukr.  jolop :  s.m., 

(S,  SWO,  SD)  ,  possibly  of  oriental  origin  (s). 

KABAU,  n. :  boar;  since  XIX  cen.  from  Ukr.  kaban :  s.m.,  ultimately 

from  Tur.  (s). 

Derivatives: 

kabani,  ad j . :  of  or  pertaining  to  hogs, 
kabaniarstwo ,  n. :  raising,  breeding  of  hogs, 
kabaniarz ,  n.:  1.  breeder  of  hogs.  2.  swineherd, 

kabanina,  n.:  pork. 

KACAP,  n.  pe j . :  Muscovite,  Russian;  since  XIX  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr. 
ka cap :  s.m.  (B,  S,  SD) . 

Derivatives : 

kacapka,  n. :  fern,  form  of  kacap,  derogatory  name  for  a 
Russian  woman. 

kacapski,  ad j . :  Russian? Muscovite . 

KACZAC ,  v.:  roll,  tumble;  since  XIX  cen.  from  Ukr.  kac^ty:  s.m.  (S). 
KACZAN,  n.:  heart  (  in  a  head  of  cabbage),  cob  of  corn  ;  since 

XIX  cen.  from  Ukr.  kacan:  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (S,  SWO, 

SD).  Both  S  and  SWO  also  admit  the  possibility  of  Rus.  borrowing, 
i. e. ,  from  kocan. 

KAJDAUY,  n. ,  plu. :  chains,  shackles,  bondage;  since  XVI  cen.  (B,  S) 
from  Ukr.  ka.jdany:  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Arabic  through  Tur. 

(S,  SWO,  Hr  73)- 
Derivatives : 

kajdaniarski ,  ad  j .  :  of  or  pertaining  to  convicts, 
kajdaniarstwo ,  n. :  1.  penal  servitude.  2.  convict's  way  of 


life. 


. 
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kajdaniarz,  n. :  convict,  on  in  fetters. 

kajdanki,  n. ,  plu. :  handcuffs,  manacles. 

kajdanowy,  ad  j .  :  of  or  pertaining  to  fetters,  shackles. 

KALEKA,  n. :  cripple;  from  the  XYI  to  XVIII  cen.,  it  always  appeared 
as  kalika  (S,  Hr  74 »  129)  from  Ukr.  kalika :  s.m.,  ultimately 
from  Tur.  (B,  S,  Hr  74)-  The  modem  Pol.  form  is  due  to  later 
Rus.  or  Belor.  influence  (s). 

Derivatives : 

kalectwo,  n. :  crippled  or  disabled  condition, 
kaleczec,  v. :  become  crippled,  maimed, 
kaleczy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cripple, 
kaleczy^,  v. :  cripple,  maim,  murder  a  language. 

KALETA,  n.:  money  pouch;  since  the  XVI  in  Rej  from  Ukr.  kalyta : 

s  ,m.  (Hr  46-47)  or  from  Ukr.  and  Belor.  (s),  ultimately  from 
Tur.  (B,  S,  V).  The  e_  in  Pol.  kaleta  is  still  unexplained; 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  _1  before  e_  in  Pol.  is 
hardly  palatalized  at  all.  Therefore,  it  more  closely  corresponds 
to  the  pronunciation  of  hard  1_  in  Ukr.  kalyta  than  to  soft  _1  in 
Belor.  kalita.  This  plus  the  fact  of  the  first  user  makes  a  Ukr. 
borrowing  seem  more  likely. 

Derivatives : 

kaletka ,  n. :  little  purse. 

kaletniczy ,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  a  pursemaker. 
kaletnik ,  n. :  pursemaker. 

KAPCIUCH,  n. :  tobacco  pouch;  since  XVIII  cen.  from  Ukr.  kapsuk ,  kapcuk: 

s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (s).  According  to  S  the  substitution 
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of  c_|_  for  s_  (_c)  is  the  result  of  mazurzenie ,  and  the  substitution 

of  x  for  k  is  the  result  of  hypercorrection  (Z.  Stieber 

Rozwo,j  fonologiczny  .j^zyka  polskiego,  Warsaw,  1958>  PP*  74— 75 )  • 

KAPRAWY,  ad  j .  :  watery,  bleary  (of  eyes);  since  XVIII  cen.  from  Ukr. 

kapravy.j :  s.m.  (S).  In  L  it  is  attested  in  Perzyna ,  Minasowicz, 
Zablocki,  all  of  whom  are  associated  with  the  Kresy ♦ 

Derivatives : 

kaprawiec ,  n.:  one  who  has  bleary,  watery  eyes, 
kaprawiec,  v.:  become  bleary-eyed. 

KARASKAC  SIE,  v. :  get  out  of,  extricate  oneself,  get  away  from;  since 
XVII  cen.  in  W.  Potocki  in  the  form  skaraskac  si^  from  Ukr. 
skaraskatys.ja :  s.m.  (s).  S  also  admits  the  possibility  of  a 

Belor.  borrowing,  but  this  is  hardly  likely  in  view  of  the  first 
user  (Z.  Stieber,  Uwagi  o  .iezyku  Waciawa  Potockiego,  to dz ,  1947? 
pp.  24-5).  In  modern  Pol.  this  verb  usually  appears  with  the 
prefix  v,y- ,  occasionally  with  od-  or  s- . 

KARUK,  n. :  isinglass,  glue;  since  XVII  cen.  in  Potocki  from  Ukr.  dial. 
karuk:  s.m.  (B,  S),  possibly  from  Tur.  (s). 

KARY,  n.:  black  (of  horses);  since  XVI  (S)  or  XVII  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr. 
kary,j :  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  S,  Hr  74>  76). 

KAWON,  n. :  watermelon;  since  XVIII  cen.  (s)  from  Ukr.  kavun:  s.m. 

ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  S).  According  to  S  the  vowel  o  instead 
of  u  is  the  result  of  lowering  in  articulation  before  a  sonant. 

KINDIAK,  n. :  ribbon,  headband;  since  XVII  cen.  from  East  Slavic  (B) , 
but  in  L  defined  as  "na  Ukrainie  wierzchnia  suknia  bialoglow" , 
obviously,  therefore,  from  Ukr.  kynd.jak:  s.m.  The  ultimate  source 

is  Tur.  (V). 
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KIUDZIUK,  n.  :  pigTs  stomach  (for  sausage,  etc.)  from  Ukr.  kend.jux: 

s.m. ,  (B).  Regarding  the  change  of  e  to  i  and  x  to  k,  see  page  62, 
fn.  44*  The  ultimate  source  is  Tur.  (A.  2a jaczkowski ,  Studia 
orientalistyczne  z  dzie.jow  siownictwa  polskiego,  Wroclaw,  1953  > 

P-  43).  It  is  not  registered  in  L,  and  B  gives  no  date. 

KOBZA,  n. :  kobza,  Ukrainian  stringed  instrument;  since  XVII  cen.  in 
J.B.  Zimorowicz  (B)  from  Ukr.  kob za :  s.m.,  ultimately 

from  Tur.  (B,  SD,  SWO). 

Derivatives : 

kobzarski,  adj . :  of  or  pertainign  to  a  kobza  player. 
kobz(i)arz,  n. :  kobza  player. 

KOCIUBA,  n. :  oven  rake,  instrument  clearing  out  ashes;  since  XVIII 

cen.  (L)  from  Ukr.  koc.juba';  s.m.  (B) ,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (SD). 
K0CZ0WAC,  v.:  wander,  lead  a  normadic  life;  of  Tur.  origin  (B,  SD,  V) 

in  Pol.  through  East  Slavic  (B).  It  is  attested  in  Kievan  sources 
(the  oldest  stage  of  Ukr.)  before  the  XIV  cen.  (K  II,  228)  but 
not  in  Polish  until  1650  in  S.  Twardowski  a  Cracovian,  and 
1663  in  B.  Zimorowicz  of  Lwow  (L).  All  this  plus  the  absence 
of  akani.je  strongly  indicates  Ukr.  intermediacy,  that  is,  from 
Ukr.  kocuva ty ;  s.m. 

Derivatives : 

koczowisko,  n. :  normad  encampment, 
koczownictwo ,  n. :  normadic  mode  of  life, 
koczowniczy,  koczowny,  adj.:  normadic,  wandering, 
koczownik,  n. :  nomad,  wanderer. 

KOLASA,  n. s  calash,  carriage;  since  XVI  -  XVII  centuries  (B)  from  Ukr. 


JL  ;  i 
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kol.jasa :  s.m.  (SD,  SWO). 

Derivative: 

kolaseczka,  kolaska,  n. :  dim.  of  kolasa . 

KOhOMYJA,  p.n. :  only  in  the  expression  "Francuz  z  Kolomyi":  a 

person  who  affects  foreign  manners  and  dress;  since  XIX  cen. 

(T.  Lipinski ,  "Przyslowie  i  wyrazenia  od  miast  i  wsi"  , 

Biblioteka  Warszawska,  IV,  1852,  p.  501 )  from  the  Ukr.  city 
Kolomy.ja . 

KOhOMYJKA,  n. :  Ukrainian  dance  and  type  of  folk  song;  first  attested  in 
XIX  cen.  (SW)  although  known  in  Poland  in  the  XVII  cen.  (personal 
information  from  J.  Chominski,  musicologist,  University  of 
Warsaw)  from  Ukr.  kolomy.jka:  s.m. 

KOhTUN,  n. :  1.  plica,  elf-lock  2.  obscurant;  5*  backward  or 

impoverished  nobleman;  since  XVII  cen.  (B,  L)  from  Old  Ukr. 
koltun:  s.m.  (v).  In  L  the  earliest  attestation  is  from  1613 
in  S.  Syrenski  of  Oswi^cim  and  Cracow,  and  B  quotes  E.  Syxt,  1617 , 
as  saying  "...  this  disease  I  koltun]  appeared  in  Rus' ,  in 
Pokutia,  and  along  the  Beskid...,"  which  also  indicates  the  Ukr. 
origin  of  this  word. 

Derivatives : 

koltuneria ,  koltunstwo,  n. :  obscurantism,  narrowmindness , 
philistinism. 

koltuniasty ,  adj.:  infected  with  plica, 
koltunic ,  v.:  infect  with  plica. 

koltunied’,  v.  :  1.  become  infected  with  plica.  2.  become 

unprogressive  or  superstitious . 


■ 
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koitunka,  n. :  impoverished  or  backward  noblewoman, 
koitunowaty,  adj.:  1.  tousled,  matted  (of  hair).  2.  somewhat 
ignorant,  obscurantic. 

koltunowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  plica, 
koltunski,  adj.:  backward,  ignorant,  anti-intellectual. 

KOMYSZ,  n.  :  reed,  thicket,  lair;  since  XVII  cen.  in  the  form  komesz , 
with  y;  since  the  XVIII  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr.  komys :  s.m.  ,  (B, 

SWO,  SD). 

/ 

KORCIC ,  v.:  urge,  have  a  longing,  be  tempted;  since  XVII  cen.  in  Potocki 
from  East  Slavic  (B),  obviously  from  Ukr.  kortity :  s.m.  The 
etymon  is  unknown  in  Rus.  and  in  Belor.  with  akanije. 

K0R0MYSL0,  n. :  yoke  for  carrying  pails,  etc.;  since  XIX  cen.  (SW) 
from  Ukr.  koromyslo:  s.m.  (B,  SD). 

KOROWAJ ,  n. :  ceremonial  wedding  bread  (only  in  reference  to  Ukr.  weddings); 
from  Ukr.  korova j :  s.m.  (SD,  SWO).  According  to  Bruckner,  an 
East  Slavicism ,  but  the  lack  of  akanije  strongly  indicates  a 
Ukrainianism.  In  L  it  is  attested  since  the  XVIII  cen.  and 
defined  as  Mchleb  wielki  weselny  na  Rusi". 

K0R0W0D,  n. :  procession,  formalities;  from  Ukr.  korovid;  round  or 

circle  dance,  formalities  (B,  SD)  ,  attested  in  L  since  the  XVIII 
cen. 

KOZAK,  n. :  Cossack;  since  XV  cen.  where  it  first  appears  in  Jan  Dlugosz 
(L.  Podhorodecki,  Sicz.  Warsaw,  I960,  p.  18)  from  Ukr.  kozak: 
s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SWO,  SD). 

Derivatives : 

kozacki,  kozaczy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  Cossacks, 
kozactwo,  n. :  1.  Cossacks.  2.  Cossack  way  of  life  and  customs. 
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kozacz^,  n. :  servant,  pageboy. 

kozaczka,  kozaczycha,  n. :  1.  wife  or  sweetheart  of  a  Cossack. 

2.  tomboy.  3*  female  Cossack. 

kozaczyc,  kozakowac,  v.:  be  a  Cossack,  lead  the  life  of  a  Cossack, 
kozaczyna,  n. :  petty,  insignificant,  miserable  Cossack, 
kozaczyzna,  n. :  period  of  Cossack  power  and  wars, 
kozakowaty,  adj.:  Cossack-like,  brave,  daring. 

KROPLA,  n. :  drop;  since  the  XIV  cen.  under  the  influence  of  Ukr. 

krapl.ja :  s.m.  ,  an  example  of  phonetic  contamination  (YS  339)- 
Here  only  the  epenthetic  1  is  Ukr. ,  kropia  being  attested  in  Old 
Pol.  (V). 

Derivatives : 

kroplany,  kropolowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  drops, 
kroplic  si<|,  v. :  1.  form  drops.  2.  cover  with  drops, 

kroplik,  n. :  type  of  flower  with  drop-shaped  blossoms, 
kroplisty,  adj.:  drop-like,  have  the  shape  of  a  drop, 
kroplomierz,  n.:  eye-dropper. 

KRYUICA,  n. :  well,  spring;  since  the  late  XVI  cen.  in  Rej5  Orzechowski, 
and  Klonowic  from  Ukr.  kr.ynyc ja :  s.m.  (Hr  26,  YS  340 )•  in  L 
the  earliest  attestations  are  from  1609,  in  A.  Wargocki,  of  Przemysl 
and  from  1613  in  F.  Birkowski  of  Lwow. 

Derivatives : 

krynicowy,  kryniczny,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  a  spring  or 
well . 

kryniczka ,  n.:  little  spring, 
kryniczysko ,  n. :  source  of  a  spring. 
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KUBRAK,  n. :  outer  clothing,  coat  (usually  of  coarse  material);  from 
Old  Ukr.  kubrak:  s.m. ,  utlimately  from  Tur.  (SWO,  SD) ,  first 
attested  in  1612  (F.  Slawski,  J^zyk  Pol ski ,  11,  1945 »  P*  92). 

KUCJA,  n. :  see  kutia. 

KUCZKI ,  n.  plu. :  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  first  attested  in  1561 
in  Leopolita’s  translation  of  the  Bible  (L)  from  Ukr.  kucky : 
s.m.  (V.  Machek,  Etymologicky  slovnik  .jazyka  ceskeho  a  slovenskeho, 
Prague:  Ceskoslovenska  akademie  ved,  1957).  In  addition  to 
Leopolita  and  P.  Skarga,  L  also  cites  S.  Budny  and  M.  Stryjkowski, 
which  means  that  Belor.  influence  is  also  quite  possible. 

KUKURYDZA,  n. :  maize,  Indian  com,  com;  since  XVII  cen.  (L)  L  also 

gives  the  forms  kukurudz ,  kukuruca ,  kukuryca  and  B  only  kukurudza . 
From  Ukr.  kukurudza :  s.m.  ultimately  from  Tur.  through  Rum. 

The  modem  Polish  form  with  rydza  instead  of  rudza  is  possibily 
due  to  association  with  rydz  which  is  yellow  like  com  seed. 
Derivatives : 

kukurydz(i)any ,  kukurydzowy,  adj . :  of  or  pertaining  to  corn. 
kukuryda(  i)anka  ,  n. :  com  flour  or  porridge. 

KUM,  n.  :  1.  crony  2.  godfather;  either  from  Tur.  or  a  contraction  of 

PSL.  *tamotrt  (v) ,  known  only  in  East  Slavic  languages  and  Pol. 

It  is  attested  in  Kievan  sources  (the  oldest  stage  of  Ukr.)  in 
the  XIV  cen.  (K  II,  119,  26l)  but  not  in  Pol.  until  the  XVI  cen. 
(L).  In  L  the  first  users  are  M.  Bielski  and  S.  Orzechowski,  who 
spent  many  years  in  and  around  Przemysl.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy , 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  L,  Orzechowski  is  cited  as  using 
kumflc  Si^.  All  of  this  indicates  a  borrowing  from  Ukr.  kum:  s.m. 
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Derivatives : 


kuma ,  kumoszka,  n. :  1.  godmother  2.  gossipy  old  woman, 

busy-body. 

kumac  sie,  v. :  1.  be  god-parents.  2.  hobnob,  be  cronies, 

kumostwo,  n. :  1.  relationship  resulting  from  being  a  god-parent. 

2.  close  friendship. 

KUPADA,  n.:  St.  John's  eve's  festivities  (June  25);  since  XIX  cen.  in 

m  y  / 

Z.  Pauli,  Piesni  ludu  polskiego  w  Galici.ji.  Lwow,  1858,  from 
Ukr.  kupa(  ,j  )lo:  s.m.  (SD). 

KURDUPEL,  n. :  runt,  shorty,  shrimp;  since  XVII  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr. 

kurdupel :  s.m.  (T.  Lehr-Splawinski ,  ed,  Slownik  .jgz.yka  polskiego. 
Warsaw,  1939)  • 

Derivative: 

kurdupelowaty.  adj:  runtish,  dumpy,  pint-sized. 

/  ? 
KUREN,  n. :  1.  company  of  Cossacks.  2.  Cossack  hut;  from  Ukr.  kurin f :  s. 

(SWO),  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SWO,  SD) ,  attested  since  the 

XIX  cen.  (SW). 

Derivative : 

kureniowy,  kurenny,  adj .  :  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Cossack  company 
or  hut. 

KUEHAN,  n. :  mound,  elevation  of  earth  (over  a  grave),  knoll;  from  Ukr. 
kurhan :  s.m.,  ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SWO,  SD) ,  attested  in  L 

since  the  XVI  cen. 

KUSZCZ ,  n. :  bush,  shrub;  since  XIX  cen.  from  Ukr.  kusc:  s.m.  (SD). 

KUTIA ,  n. :  dish  of  wheat,  honey  and  poppy  seed,  Ukrainian  Christmas 

ritual  food;  from  Ukr.  kut.ja :  s.m.  (SWO,  SD)  attested  since  the 
XIX  cen.  (SW). 
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iOSZAK,  n. :  1.  small  Tatar  horse.  2.  young  elk;  attested  in  L,  from 
the  late  XVIII  cen.  but  only  with  the  first  meaning  from  Ukr. 
losak:  small  or  young  horse  (SD,  SWO),  ultimately  from  Tur.  (v). 
The  second  meaning  developed  in  Pol.  through  folk  etymology  with 
los:  elk. 

-BOTOX,  n. :  trough  of  boards  for  directing  water  on  a  millwheel, 

mill-course;  since  the  XVIII  cen.  (L)  from  Ukr.  lotoky:  s.m.  (SD). 
-BYPAC ,  v.:  glance  quickly  or  furtively;  since  XVIII  cen.  (L)  from  Ukr. 
hl^paty :  s.m.  (B). 

MAKUTRA,  n. :  utensil  for  crushing  poppy  seed;  since  XVIII  cen.  (L)  from 
Ukr.  makitra :  s.m.  (SW).  The  u  in  Pol.  is  best  explained  by 
assuming  the  word  was  borrowed  when  pronounced  *makotra  c  PS1, 
•*makot-t>ra .  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  L  defines  makutra 
as  "in  the  Ukraine,  a  container  for  crushing  poppy  seed." 

MALENKI,  adj.:  tiny,  wee:  since  the  late  XVII  and  early  XVII  centuries 
(L).  Here  we  are  dealing  not  with  one  specific  loanword,  but 
with  the  diminutive  adjectival  suffix  -en*k-  which  entered  Pol. 
under  both  Ukr.  and  Belor.  influence  (S.  Urbanczyk,  Sprawozdanie 
z  cz.ynnos'ci  i  posiedzen  polskie.i  akademii  umie.ietno^ci ,  Cracow, 

1945,  pp.  16-7). 

Derivative: 

malenstwo,  n. :  term  of  endearment  used  in  reference  to  children 
or  pets. 

MAMABYGA ,  n. :  corn  meal,  homeny;  from  Ukr.  mamalyga:  s.m.,  ultimately 
from  Rum.  (B,  SWO,  SD) ,  attested  since  the  XIX  cen.  (SD). 

MAUOWCE,  n.  plu. :  tractless  area,  wilderness;  since  the  early  XVII 
cen.  in  S.  Klonowic  and  S.  Zimorowicz  from  Ukr.  manivci:  s.m. 
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(Hr  68).  The  presence  of  o_  in  Pol.  instead  of  i_  is  best  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  XVII  cen.  the  Ukr.  word  still  had 
a  diphthong,  i.  e.  ,  *manovci . 

MAZEPA,  n. :  1.  crybaby,  fidget,  naught,  dirty  child,  2.  any  dirty 

or  ugly  person;  since  the  late  XVIII  in  L  but  only  with  meaning 
2  from  the  ”Ukr.  surname  Mazepa  with  folk  etymology  to  the  verb 
mazac"  (SW),  more  likely  from  Ukr.  common  noun  mazepa:  dirty 
fellow. 

MEREZKA,  n. :  himstitch,  decorative  border;  from  Ukr.  merezka :  s.m. 

(SD,  SW,  SWO),  first  attested  in  SW,  1908. 

Derivatives : 

merezkarka ,  n. :  one  who  does  hemstitching. 

merezkarski,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  does  hemstitching 
or  makes  lace. 

merezkowac,  v. :  himstitch,  make  lace, 
merezkowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  merezka . 

MOHORYCZ,  n. :  drink  to  seal  a  bargain,  treat  of  liquor;  from  Ukr. 

mohoryc:  s.m.  (SWO),  ultimately  from  Arabic  through  Tur.  (B, 

SWO,  SD)  first  attested  in  the  XIX  cen.  (SW). 

MODODYCA,  n. :  young  woman  (especially  a  Ukr.  or  Belor.  woman);  first 
appears  in  B.  Zimorowicz  of  Lwow,  1597-1677 >  (L),  from  Ukr. 
molodycja :  s.m.  (SD). 

MOhODYCIA,  n. :  1.  young  woman,  2.  Cossack’s  sweetheart;  another  form 

of  mo body ca ,  q.v.  yet  a  separate  borrowing  appearing  in 
H.  Sienkiewicz,  1846-1916,  from  Ukr.  molodyc.ja:  young  woman  (SD). 
MOUODZICA,  n. :  young  woman;  another  form  of  mo body ca ,  q.v.,  yet  a 
separate  borrowing  first  attested  in  1880  in  J»  Chodzko  from 
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Ukr.  molodyc.ja:  s.m.  (SD) 

MOLODZIEC ,  n.  :  young  Cossack,  warrior;  another  form  of  molo.jec ,  q.v. 

In  L  the  form  molodziec  is  attested  from  1607 ,  hut  later 
disappeared.  It  was  reintroduced  in  1848  by  A.  Groza  (SD)  from 
Ukr.  molodec ' :  young  man. 

MOhO JEC ,  n. :  1.  young  Cossack,  warrior.  2.  dashing  young  man, 

dare-devil;  since  XVI  cen.  (L)  from  Ukr.  molodec  * :  young  man 
(SD).  The  earliest  form  of  this  borrowing  molodec  appears  in 
J.  Kochanowski,  1530-1584*  M.  Stryjkowski,  1547-1582  used  both 
mobodec  and  modo.jec.  The  forms  moiodziec ,  and  molo.jdziec  were 
also  current  at  that  time  (L). 

Derivative: 

mohojecki,  ad j . :  young,  dashing,  dare-devilish,  fearless, 
Cossack-like. 

MONASTER,  n.  :  monastery  of  the  Orthodox  Church:  from  Ukr.  mo(a)nast,yr: 

s.m.,  ultimately  from  Greek  (SWO).  In  L  the  earliest  attestation 
appears  in  the  form  manastyrski  from  K.  Sakowicz,  I64O. 

Forms  with  0  in  the  first  syllable  appeared  later  in  the  XVIII 
cen. 

MORDA,  n.  :  snort,  ugly  face,  or  mouth  (of  an  animal);  since  XVIII  cen. 
(L)  from  Ukr.  morda :  s.m.  (JRoz  38l).  JRoz  also  admits  the 
possibility  of  Belor.  influence,  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
quotations  in  L. 

Derivatives : 

mordobicie,  n. :  fist  fight. 

moczymorda,  n. :  tippler,  one  who  likes  to  drink. 
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mordeczka,  n. :  dim.  of  morda . 

MUZYK,  n. :  peasant  (especially  in  pre-revolution  Russia);  since 

the  XVII  cen.  (L,  Hr  120).  L  cites  K.  Sakowicz  and  Hr.  cites 
B.  Zimorowicz,  both  of  whom  were  Galicians.  It  comes  from 
Ukr.  muzyk :  s.m.  (Hr  120,  SW). 

NA  POHYBEL,  adv. :  to  destruction,  to  damnation;  from  Ukr.  na  pohybel': 
s.m.  (B,  SD) ,  attested  in  L  since  the  XVII  cen. 

Derivative: 

pohybelnik,  n. :  bog,  swamp. 

NADWER^ZYC ,  v. :  impair,  tax,  strain  (especially  of  health):  since 

XVII  cen.  from  East  Slavic  in  the  form  nadweredzic ,  (B) ,  obviously 
from  Ukr.  nadveredyty:  s.m.  as  is  proved  by  the  non-palatalized  v. 
The  same  root  is  preserved  in  both  Russ,  and  Belor.  but  not  with 
the  prefix  nad. 

NAHAJKA,  n.  :  whip,  knout;  from  Ukr.  naha.jka :  s.m.  (B,  SWO)  attested  in 
L  since  the  XVI  cen.  The  ultimate  source  is  Tur.  (B,  V). 
Derivative: 

nahajkowy,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  a  whip. 

NIEZABUDKA,  n. :  forget-me-not  (flower);  since  the  late  XVIII  cen.  in 
Czempinski  from  Ukr.  nezabudTka :  s.m.  (SW). 

Derivative: 

niezabudkowy ,  adj.:  of  or  pertaining  to  forget-me-not. 
OCHAJTNAC(SIE) ,  v.:  bring  to  order,  clean  up,  gather  up  put  on  clean 
clothing;  since  XX  cen.  from  Ukr.  adj.  oxa^jny  j :  neat,  tidy 
(SD). 

OCHOCZY ,  adj.:  eager,  willing!  since  the  XVII  cen.  in  J.  Wargocki  of 
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Przemysl  and  I.  Krasicki  of  the  Sanok  region  (L)  under  the 
influence  of  Ukr.  oxo'cy.j :  s.m.  (YS  340),  an  example  of 
a  phonetic  contamination  with  £  instead  of  £.  According  to 
YS ,  such  contaminations  took  place  before  the  XIV  cen. 

OCZAJDUSZA,  n. :  devil-may-care,  reckless  or  heedless  person;  from  Old 
Ukr.  offa.jdusa ;  s.m.  (B,  SD).  It  is  first  attested  in  the  XIX 
cen.  in  B.  Zaleski  (SW). 

OCZERET,  n. :  reed(s),  reedbank;  from  Ukr.  oceret :  s.m.  (SWO,  SD) , 
first  attested  in  SWil,  1861. 

Derivative: 

oczeretni,  ad j . :  reedy,  reed-like. 

ODZIEZ,  n. :  clothing;  the  earliest  attestation  is  from  1595  in 

S.  Klonowic,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Lwow  and  Lublin  (Hr 
6l);  it  also  appears  in  S.  Petrycy  (L)  and  V.  Potocki  (B) 
both  of  Lwow.  In  all  these  early  attestations,  we  have  the 
form  odzieza  under  the  influence  of  Ukr.  odeza :  s.m.  (Hr  62, 

and  Vondrak,  Vergleichende  slavische  Grammatik,  Gottingen, 

j 

1924.  I,  pp.  507,  627-628).  Here  only  the  syllable  *za  is 
Ukr.;  the  root  *ode-  exists  in  many  Slavic  languages.  Odzieza 
merely  displaced  older  Pol.  odziedza  (B).  Final  a  was  dropped 
in  imitation  of  kradziez ,  sprzedaz ,  etc.  (B). 

Derivatives : 

odziezowiec,  n.:  worker  in  a  clothing  factory,  garment  worker, 
odziezownictwo ,  n. :  clothing  or  garment  industry, 
odziezowy ,  ad j . :  of  or  pertaining  to  clothing. 

OHYDA,  n. :  abomination,  hideousness;  since  XVI  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr.  ohyda 
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s.m.  ,  see  hydzic. 

Derivatives : 

ohydnica,  n. :  abominable  woman,  "battle-axe. " 
ohydny,  ad j . :  abominable,  hideous, 
ohydzab",  v.:  see  hydzic. 

OLADKA,  n. :  small  cake  of  flour  or  mashed  potatoes  fried  in  lard; 

from  late  XIX  cen.  (SD)  from  Ukr.  oladok  or  oladka :  s.m.  (B  ,  SW). 
OPONCZA,  n. :  cape,  cloak  without  sleeves;  from  Tur.  attested  in  Kievan 
sources  in  the  XII  cen.  as  .japoncyca  or  ,j epanca  (V,  KII  139  >  147)* 
In  Pol.  it  appears  only  in  the  XYII  cen.  where  its  earliest  users 
are  S.  Rysinski  from  Belorussia  and W.  Potocki  of  Lwow.  Therefore, 
we  can  assume  a  borrowing  from  either  Ukr.  or  Belor.  but  more 
likely  from  Ukr.  opanca :  s.m. ,  than  Belor.  apanca:  s.m. ,  which 
displays  akani.je.  Only  Pol.  and  Ukr.  share  initial  £. 

Derivative: 

oponczowy,  adj . :  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cloak. 

OPRYSZEK,  n. :  robber,  highwayman,  freebooter  (especially  in  the 

Carpathian  Mountains);  since  early  XVII  cen.  (A,  Bruckner, Walka  o 
,j^zyk.  Lwow,  1917 j  p.  258)  from  Ukr.  oprysok:  s.m.  (SD). 

OSELEDEC ,  n. :  long  braid  or  scalp  lock  as  worn  by  the  Cossacks; 

since  the  XIX  cen.  (SW)  from  Ukr.  oseIedec( :  herring  (SD) 

The  change  in  meaning  is  difficult  to  explain  -  humor  or  sarcasm? 
PIERWSZE,  adv. :  only  in  the  expression  "pierwsze  slyszQ11:  that's 
news  to  me;  since  XIX  cen.  (SW)  under  the  influence  of  Ukr. 
(v)perse:  first,  for  the  first  time  (W.  Sluszkiewicz , 


Poradnik  Jezykowy,  J,  1953)*  The  adaption  of  this  Ukr.  form  of 
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an  adv.  in  this  expression  was  undoubtedly  aided  by  the  fact 
that  pierwsze  and  slysz^  rhyme  since  ^  is  generally  denasalized 
in  colloquial  speech. 

POBEREZ ( Z )NIK ,  n. :  ranger,  forester;  since  early  XIX  cen.  (L)  from 
Ukr.  pobereznyk:  s.m.  (SD).  See  also  zbereznik. 

POBEREZE,  n. :  1.  territory  located  at  the  limits  of  something  2.  area 

of  land  along  the  Dniester;  since  the  XIX  cen.  (SWil)  from  Ukr. 
poberezz.ja :  coast,  embankment  (SD). 

POBRATYMIEC ,  n. :  kin,  close  friend;  since  XIX  cen.  in  Swil?186l, 

although  pobratym  appears  as  early  as  the  XVI  -  XVII  centuries 
in  Bielski ,  Stryjowski,  B.  Zimorowicz,  etc.  (L)  from  Ukr. 
pobratym:  s.m.  (Hr  120). 

Derivatives : 

pobratymca,  n. :  kinsman,  close  friend, 
pobratymczy,  ad j . :  relating  to  kin. 
pobratymstwo ,  n. :  kinship,  friendship. 

POHAUIEC,  n. :  heathen,  nonbeliever  (usual  in  reference  to  Moslems); 

since  XVI  and  XVII  centuries  (B)  from  Ukr.  pohanec 1 :  1.  pagan.  2. 

nasty  fellow  (SD),  ultimately  from  Latin  (B,  V). 

Derivatives : 

pohanczy,  ad j . :  heathen,  pagan, 
pohanstwo,  n. :  paganism. 

POHANY,  adj.:  bad,  miserable,  obnoxious;  since  XIX  cen.  (SW)  from 
Ukr.  pohany.i :  s.m.  (SD)  ultimately  from  Latin  (B). 

POLONINA,  n.:  mountain  pasture  valley  (  in  the  Carpathians);  first 

attested  by  SW  in  M.  Konopnicka,  1842-1910,  from  East  Slavic  (B), 
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obviously  from  Ukr.  polonyna :  s.m.  since  it  refers  to  a  specific 
area  where  there  are  no  Russians  or  Belorussians.  Lack  of 
akani.je  also  indicates  a  Ukrainianism. 

POROHY,  n. ,  plu. :  rapids  in  the  Dnieper;  from  Ukr.  porohy:  s.m.  (SD,  SWO). 
In  B  defined  as  an  East  Slavicism,  it  is  obviously  a  Ukrainianism 
since  it  refers  specifically  to  the  rapids  on  the  Dnieper.  In 
L  it  is  attested  since  the  XYII  cen. 

PRAWOShAWUY ,  ad j . :  Orthodox,  Byzantine  rite;  it  entered  Pol.  as  a 

result  of  the  polemic  literature  of  the  XYI  -  XVII  cen.  In  L  the 
earliest  attestation  are  in  P.  Skarga,  1579,  and  P.  Mohyla , 

1644  ,  from  Ukr.  pravoslavnyj :  s.m. 

PROWODYR,  n. :  leader  (of  thieves,  rogues,  etc.),  ringleader;  from 

Ukr.  provodyr:  guide,  leader  (SWO).  It  is  first  attested  in 
1753  (A.  Bruckner,  Walka  0  j^zyk.  Cracow,  1917 »  P*  255)- 

PROSKURA,  n.:  consecrated  bread  (  in  Byzantine  rite),  host;  since  XYII 
cen.  through  religious  polemic  literature  (B)  from  Ukr.  proskura: 
s.m.,  ultimately  from  Greek  (SWO). 

PRYSIUDY ,  n. ,  plu.:  step  in  Ukrainian  dances,  squatting  jump;  in  L 

the  earliest  attestation  is  from  1780  in  Zablocki,  a  native  of 
Volhynia ,  in  the  form  prysidy  which  obviously  is  from  Ukr. 
prysidy:  s.m.  The  form  prysiudy  appears  for  the  first  time 

in  J.  Slowacki  (SW),  also  a  Volhynian,  from  dial.  Ukr.  pr/sjudy: 
s.m. 

PUCHACZ  (puhacz  until  1936),  n. :  horned  owl;  since  XV  cen.  (B)  from 
Ukr.  puhac:  s.m.  (SWO). 

Derivative: 

puchacz^,  n. :  young  homed  owl. 
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RACUSZKI,  n. ,  plu. :  fried  buckwheat  pancake;  since  XVIII  cen. 


(L)  from  Ukr.  hrecusky:  s.m.  (B).  In  L  we  have  only  the 
forms  hreczuszki  and  reczuszki.  Later  h  disappeared  completely 
and  c_  underwent  mazurzenie  (B). 

RAMOTA,  n. :  any  type  of  scribbling,  a  poor  piece  of  write,  novel,  play, 
etc,; since  the  XIX  cen.  in  the  present  meaning  but  originally 
any  written  document,  from  Ukr.  hramota :  document,  charter  (B). 

REZUN(n),  n. :  murderer,  cutthroat,  butcher;  first  attested  in  SW  in 
J.  Slowacki,  a  Volhynian,  but  in  the  form  rzezun.  The  form 
rezun  appears  later  in  K.  Lib el t  and  K.  Jarochowski  where  the 
latter  uses  it  in  referring  to  Ukr.  insurgents  during  the 
rebellion  of  Palij ,  from  Ukr.  rizun:  s.m.  (SW).  The  initial 
re  instead  of  ri  possibly  reflects  a  borrowing  from  northwestern 
Ukr.  dialects. 

ROHATYUA,  n. :  halbred,  light  spear;  since  XV  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr. 

rohatyna:  s.m.  (SWO).  Defined  in  B  as  an  East  Slavicism,  it 
is  obviously  an  Ukrainianism,  for  h  excludes  Russ. ,  the  absence 
of  cekani.je  excludes  Belor.  ,  and  the  absence  of  akani.je  excludes 
them  both. 

Derivative: 

rohatyniec,  n. :  spear-man. 

ROBOCZY,  adj.:  (of)  work,  labour;  since  the  XIV  cen.  under  the  influenc 
of  Ukr.  robocy.j :  s.m.  (YS  340,  J.  Lo4 ,  Krotka  grama tyka 
historyczna  .i^zyka  nolskiego,  Lwow:  1927.  P-62).  In  L  the 
earliest  attestation  is  from  the  mid  XVIII  cen. 

ROZHOWORY,  n. :  plu.:  talks,  parley;  from  Ukr.  dial,  rozhovory:  s.m. 
(SWO),  attested  in  L  since  the  XVII  cen. 
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RUMAK,  n. :  charger,  warhorse,  steed;  both  Ukr.  and  Pol.  show  identical 
phonetic  developments  from  the  Tur.  arffaroak  (v).  So  great  are 
these  changes  that  they  could  not  have  taken  place  independently. 

The  deciding  factor  here  is  accent;  in  no  case  does  a  Pol.  loanword 
in  Ukr.  appear  with  final  stress  (R.  Richhardt,  Polnische 
Lehnworter  im  Ukrainischen .  Wiesbaden  :  1951,  pp.  26-28).  In 
view  of  Ukr.  rumak,  gen.  sing,  rumaka ,  the  borrowing  is  from  Ukr. 
to  Pol.  (B,  Hr  46-7),  not  vice-versa.  In  its  earliest  attestations 
in  Pol.  in  Rej  rumak  appears  in  the  forms  ochromak,  ohromak , 
hromak  (ibid.).  This  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  the 
following  development  in  Ukr.  First  the  short  a's  of  argamak 
became  £  (M.  Hruns’kyj,  P.  Koval’ ov,  Narysy  z  istori.li  ukra.jins ’ko,ji 

movy ,  L’viv,  1941 >  PP*  49-50);  then  initial  £  was  dropped 
(witness,  ohorod^horod ,  or  the  doublets  okrimlfkrim;  opric|lpric) ; 
initial  rh,  being  unnatural  in  Ukr.  simplified  to  r.  The  u 
developed  as  a  result  of  ukann.ja  (F.  Zylko,  Narysy  z  dial ektolohi.ji 
ukrajins ’ko ji  movy.  Kiev,  1955 ,  PP*  93,  160).  In  summary,  that 
is,  argamak  ^orhomak ->^rhomak  hromak rumak.  Pol.  borrowed  it 
in  the  second  stage;  The  metathesis  of  r  and  h  (ch)  must  have 
taken  place  in  Pol.  only  since  *hr  would  not  have  been  simplified 
in  Ukr.  It  is  also  obvious  that  modern  Pol.  was  further 
influenced  by  the  developments  in  Ukr.  or  re-borrowed  the  word 
at  a  later  date.  It  appears  in  its  present  form  since  the  end  of 
the  XVI  (B). 

RUSAhKA,  n. :  water  nymph,  sprite;  since  the  XIX  cen.  in  Mickiewicz, 
Slowacki,  born  in  Ukr.  ethnic  territory,  and  L.  Gol^biowski  of 
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Polesie  (SW).  In  Slowacki  we  also  have  the  forms  rusaleczka , 
rusalczany ,  rusabczanka  which  shows  that  he  was  quite 
conversant  with  the  word  and  operated  with  it  freely.  According 
to  K.  Moszynski,  Atlas  kultury  ludowe.j  w  Polsce,  Cracow,  1934-6, 
Zeszyt  2,  p.  6,  the  name  rusalka  originated  in  the  Ukraine  in  the 
second  half  of  the  preceding  millennium.  This  would  mean  that 
rusalka  is  a  Ukr.  borrowing  in  all  other  Slavic  languages.  Even 
in  view  of  its  first  users,  we  can  assume  a  Ukrainianism  with 
some  help  from  Belor. 

SADYBA,  n. :  abode,  home  (with  garden);  from  Ukr.  sadyba :  s.m.  (SWO), 
attested  in  L  from  1801  in  T.  Czacki  of  Volhynia. 

SAHAJDAK,  n. :  quiver;  since  XVII  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr.  saha.jdak:  s.m., 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SWO). 

SAJDAK,  n. :  quiver;  another  form  of  saha.jdak,  q.v. 

SERDAK,  n. :  sleeveless  fur  jacket;  since  XVI  cen.  (b)  from  Ukr. 
serdak:  s.m.  (SWO). 

SICZ,  p.m. :  main  camp  or  stronghold  of  the  Cossack;  from  Ukr. 

Sic:  s.m.  (B,  SWO) ,  attested  in  L  since  the  XVII  cen. 

SIELAHKA,  n. :  idyll;  since  1612  when  it  was  first  used  by  S. 

Szymonowicz  of  Lwow  to  designate  a  definite  literary  genre,  from 
Ukr.  seljanka:  village  woman  or  maiden  (B,  Hr  86). 

The  palatalized  sj_  can  be  explained  as  a  phonetic  con¬ 
tamination  with  older  Pol.  forms  siodiak,  siodlaczka  (B) 
or  by  assimilation  to  sielski ,  q.v. 

Derivatives : 


sielankarz ,  sielankopisarz ,  n. : 


writer,  creator  of  idylls. 
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sielankowy,  adj.:  idyllic,  bucolic. 

SIELSKI,  adj.:  rural,  bucolic,  idyllic;  since  1612  in  S.  Szymonowicz 
from  Ukr.  sil 1  sky.i :  s.m.  (Hr,  86).  The  Pol.  form  with  sie 
instead  of  si- is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  the  word  was 
borrowed  at  the  time  when  PS1.  e.  had  a  diphthongal  quality  in 
Ukr.  or  from  a  northern  dialect  where  this  phenonemon  still 
exists.  We  can  also  assume  phonetic  contamination  with  older 
Pol.  forms  as  with  sielanka .q . v.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
there  is  an  earlier  attestation  for  sielski  in  L  from  1582  in 
M.  Stryjkowski;  here  we  can  assume  a  Belor.  borrowing. 

SPATKI ,  diminutive  of  the  v.  spac:  to  sleep,  used  humorously  or  in 

baby-talk;  since  XIX  cen.  (SW)  formed  under  the  influence  of  Ukr. 
diminutive  v.  spatky ,  spa ton 1 ky ,  spatuni  s.m.  (SW,  B.  Kreja, 
J^zyk  Pol ski,  I,  1957 »  p*  49) • 

STEP,  n.:  steppe  land,  prairie;  from  Ukr.  step:  s.m.  (SWO). 

B  defines  it  merely  as  an  East  Slavicism  although  it  is 
obviously  a  Ukrainianism.  In  both  Ukr.  and  Pol. ,  step  is 
masculine  and  of  the  hard  declension  in  contrast  to  Russ,  where 
it  is  fern,  and  soft.  Pol.,  therefore,  must  have  adopted  step 
from  Ukr. ,  for  the  soft  declension  with  labials  is  possible 
in  Pol.,  for  example,  karp,  karpia;  gleft,  gl|bi.  The  Belor. 
form  step,  stepu  (instead  of  *scep)  is  obviously  itself  a 
borrowing.  It  is  attested  in  L  since  the  XVIII  cen. 

Derivatives : 

stepak,  n. :  horse  of  the  steppe. 

stepowiec ,  n. :  resident  of  the  steppe,  prairie  dweller. 


stepowy,  ad j . :  relating  to  the  steppe,  prairie. 
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STERTA,  n.:  stack,,  heap;  from  dial.  Ukr.  styrta;  s.m.  (B).  The 
substitution  of  and  e_  before  r_  corresponds  to  the  normal 
Polish  phonological  development,  for  example,  ser ,  szeroki  for 
PS1.  *syr-5 ,  *syrokt.i6  ■  It  is  attested  in  L  since  the  early 
XVII  cen. 

Derivatives : 

stertarz ,  n.:  stacker,  one  who  piles  sheaves  into  stacks, 
stertnik,  n. :  a  machine  for  stacking, 
stertowac,  v.:  stack  or  pile  sheaves. 

SURMA,  n. :  trumpet,  bugle;  since  XVI  cen.  in  Rej,  from  Ukr.  surma :  s. 
(Hr  46-47 >  J-  Janow,  J^zyk  Pol ski,  II,  1947,  P*  169), 
ultimately  from  Tur.  surna  (B,V).  Only  Ukr.  and  Pol.  have  m 
instead  of  n. 

Derivative : 

surmacz,  n.:  bugler,  trumpeter. 

SZALAWIhA,  n.:  scatterbrain;  since  XVII  cen.  in  J.  Gawinski,  raised 
near  Brzesc,  (L)  and  W.  Potocki,  a  native  of  Lwo'w  (SW),  from 
Ukr.  salawyla :  s.m.  (SW). 

SZARANCZA ,  n. :  locust,  grasshopper;  since  1549  from  Ukr.  saranca : 

s.m.  (Hr  46-7,  T.  Kowalski,  Jezyk  Polski,  I,  1947.  52,  54-5) 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  V)  with  false  odmazurzenie  in  Pol. 
Derivative: 

szarar(czak,  n. :  grasshopper. 

SZARAWARY,  n.  plu. :  broad  Oriental  trousers;  since  XVI  cen.  (B,  L, 

Hr  42-45,  75)  often  with  the  first  r  replaced  by  1  or  1  from 
Ukr.  sara vary:  s.m.  (SW,  SWO).  The  etymology  of  this  word 
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still  remains  unexplained;  Hung. ,  Tur. ,  or  Persian  have  all 
been  suggested  (B,  SWO,  Hr  42-43)  • 

TABUN,  n. :  herd  (of  horses);  from  Ukr.  tabun :  band,  drove,  herd,  pack, 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (B,  SWO) ,  attested  in  L  since  the  XVII  cen. 
Derivative: 

tabunowy,  adj.:  relating  to  a  herd. 

TAJSTRA,  n. :  bag,  sack  (especially  for  game);  since  the  XVI- XVII 
centuries  (B)  from  Old  Ukr.  ta.jstra :  s.m.  ,  ultimately  from 
Rum.  (SWO). 

TARABAN,  n. :  drum  (especially  a  large,  military  drum);  since  the 

late  XVII  cen.  (SW)  from  Tur.  daraban  (v),  obviously  through 
Ukr.  taraban :  s.m. ,  since  the  change  of  d  to  t  is  common  only 
to  Ukr.  and  Pol. 

Derivative : 

taraban ic",  v.  :  drum,  tap,  beat  out  a  rhythm. 

TELEPAC(SI^) ,  v.:  jolt,  knock;  from  East  Slavic  (B),  obviously 

from  Ukr.  tel^paty( s,ia) :  s.m.  since  it  is  not  attested  in  either 
Russ,  or  Belor.  It  appears  in  L  but  without  references. 

TRUTEN,  n.:  1.  drone  2.  lazy  or  useless  person;  first  attested  in 

M.  SmotrycTkyj ,  1622  (A.  Bruckner,  Walka  o  .iezyk,  Lwow,  1917, 
p.  256)  from  Ukr.  truten*  (J.  Reczek,  J^zyk  Pol ski,  XLIV ,  5, 

pp.  276-282). 

UKRAINIEC,  p.n. :  Ukrainian;  since  the  early  XVII  cen.  (L)  from  Ukr. 
ukrajinec ’ :  s.m.  (H.  Ulaszyn,  Lodzkie  Towarzystwo  Naukowe , 
Wydzial  I  :  .iezykoznawstwo ,  nauki  o  literaturze  i  filozofii, 

No.  1,  1947,  PP*  1-14 )  which  replaced  the  native  Pol.  form 
Ukrainczyk  also  attested  in  L  . 


UPIOR,  n. :  vampire;  in  L  the  earliest  attestations  are  from  the  XVIII 


cen.  hut  according  to  J.B.  Bystron,  Dzie.je  obycza.jow  w  dawne.j 
Polsce  wieku  XVI-XVIII  Warsaw,  1932-4*  Vol.  1,  p.  ^>06 ,  the  word 
was  known  as  early  as  the  XVI  cen.  He  also  states  that 
"upior  was  the  name  known  mostly  in  the  southwest;  in  the  west 
people  used  the  words  strzyga  and  wieszczyca"  (ibid. )  The 
origin  of  the  Pol.  word  is  from  the  Ukr.  upyr ;  s.m.  (B,  V). 
Derivatives : 

upiomy,  ad  j .  :  ghastly,  nightmarish, 
upiorzyca,  n. :  vampiress. 

WADACH,  n. :  gelding;  from  Ukr.  valax:  any  castrated  animal,  castrator 
(SWO),  attested  in  L  since  the  XVIII  cen. 

Derivative: 

walaszyc,  v. :  castrate,  geld. 

WATAHA,  n. :  gang,  band  (of  marauders);  since  XVII  cen.  in  B. 

Zimorowicz,  W.  Potocki,  and  Pasek  (l)  from  Ukr.  vataha :  s.m., 
ultimately  from  Tur.  (SWO). 

WATAZKA,  n. :  chieftan,  leader  of  a  wataha;  first  attested  in  SWil, 

1861,  according  to  SWO  from  Ukr.  *vatazka  although  no  such  form 
is  attested  in  Ukr.  More  likely  it  is  from  Ukr.  vatazko : 
s.m.  The  change  of  ko_  to  ka  is  quite  possible  in  Pol.  since 
masc.  n.  in  £  are  declined  as  fem. ,  and  masc. ,  n.  in  a  are 
more  common  in  Pol.  than  in  Ukr. 

WERESZKA,  n. :  broken  arrow,  arrow  with  no  head;  since  XVII  cen.  in  W. 

Potocki  (L),  according  to  B  from  "East  Slavic  wereta,  a  cover". 
If  this  etymology  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  from  Ukr.  vereta: 
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covering,  mantel,  as  the  nonpalatalized  v  proves,  but  the 
suffix -szlyu,  and 5 above  alljthe  change  of  meaning  are  very 
difficult  to  explain. 

WERTEPY,  n. ,  plu. :  obstacles  (in  a  road),  impassable  road; 

since  XVII  cen.  (B)  from  Ukr.  vertep(.y) :  cavern,  cave,  den; 
creche;  marionette  theatre  (B,  SWO). 

/ 

WIEDZMA,  n. :  witch,  hag;  since  the  XVI  cen.  but  in  the  forms  wiedma 
or  less  commonly  widma .  According  to  B  ”...  wiedma  was  the 
form  constantly  used  throughout  the  XVII  cen.",  and  this  is 
supported  by  quotations  in  L.  The  _i  in  widma  proves  it  a 
TJkrainianism  without  question,  and  according  to  Hr,  86  and 
Bruckner,  Walka  o  .j^zyk,  Cracow,  1917  >  P*  258,  wiedma  also  is 
from  Ukr. ,  each  form  being  taken  from  different  dialects  represent¬ 
ing  different  phases  in  the  development  of  PS1._£.  The  form 
wiedzma  triumphed  only  in  the  XIX  cen.  (SWil,  SW).  However, 
wiedzma  is  also  attested  once  in  J i  Kochanowski  (L).  This 
indicates  that  the  etymon  *ved/bma  existed  in  Pol.  as  well  as  in 
Czech  and  East  Slavic  (v).  For  the  XVI  cen.',  wiedzma  would  be 
the  normal  phonological  development  for  *ved-fcma  (Z.  Stieber, 

Rozwo.j  fonologiczny  .i^zyka  polskiego  .Warsaw,  1958,  pp.  11-12, 

19,  65-64).  Wiedzma  apparently  fell  into  disuse  later  on  and 

was  forgotten  which  necessitated  a  borrowing  from  another 
language . 

WLADYKA,  n. :  dignitary  of  the  Orthodox  Church;  from  Ukr.  vladyka; 

bishop,  metropolitan  (SWO),  ultimately  from  Church  Slavic  (B), 
attested  in  L  since  the  XVI  cen. 
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WYKARA.SKAC  SII£,  v.  :  get  out  of  or  away  from,  excape;  extricate  oneself; 
the  most  common  form  of  the  verb  karaskac  si^.q.v. 

WYKIDAJhO,  n. :  bouncer  in  a  saloon  or  tavern;  this  word  is  not  attested 
in  any  Pol.  or  Ukr.  dictionary  but  was  commonly  used  in  Lwow 
before  World  War  II  and  is  still  heard  in  Warsaw  slang  (personal 
information  from  Prof.  M.  Szymczak,  Department  of  Polish, 
University  of  Warsaw),  obviously  from  dial.  Ukr.  as  yet 
unregistered  in  any  dictionary  or  developed  by  Pol.  speakers  in 
imitation  of  Ukr. 

ZABIJAKA,  n. :  brawler,  swashbuckler;  in  L  and  SWil,  we  have  only  the 
truly  Pol.  form  zabi.jak.  SW  cites  zabi.jaka  in  I.  Kraszewski, 
who  lived  many  years  in  Volhynia  and  from  H.  Sienkiewicz ’ s 
Ogniem  i  mieczem  where  many  Ukrainianisms  are  used  for  local 
color.  The  new  suffix  ak+a  is  obviously  influenced  by  the  Ukr. 
zaby.jaka :  s.m. 

ZAWADIAKA,  n. :  brawler,  trouble-maker,  bully,  pest;  first  attested  in 
L  from  1780  in  F.  Zablocki  of  Volhynia.  L  also  cites  examples 
from  a  few  years  earlier  but  in  the  forms  zawadiak,  zawadyak , 
zawadyacki ,  "all  of  which  come  from  East  Slavic"  (B),  obviously 
based  on  the  Ukr.  zavodi.jaka:  inciter,  ringleader,  since  only 
Ukr.  possesses  a  form  combining  the  verb  zav6dyty:  lead,  start, 
instigate,  with  the  suffix  -akfa.  The  Pol.  form  was  obviously 
influenced  by  the  verb  zawadzac:  hinder,  annoy,  hamper,  which 
explained  the  slight  changes  in  meaning  and  substitution  of  a  for 
o  in  the  second  syllable. 
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Derivatives : 

zawadiacki,  ad j . :  bullying,  blustering,  relating  to  a  trouble¬ 
maker. 

zawadiactwo,  n. :  aggressiveness  bravado. 

ZBEREZNIK,  n. :  joker ^  rogue,  roue;  "it  came  from  pobereze  (in 

Podolia)  which  was  famous  for  its  roughnecks  and  hooligans  in  the 
XVI  and  XVII  centuries.  Every  troublemaker  or  anyone  else  who 
was  at  odds  with  the  law  went  there."  (B).  Therefore, 
zbereznik  is  a  caique  formed  either  in  imitation  of  Ukr. 
phonetic  patterns  or  on  the  basis  of  Ukr.  pobereznyk:  forester, 
ranger.  Zbereznik  is  first  attested  in  SW  from  the  late  XIX  cen. 
Derivatives : 

zberezny,  adj . :  roguish,  shameless,  dissolute, 
zberezenstwo ,  n. :  dissolute  way  of  life. 

ZNACHOR,  n. :  quack  (doctor),  medicine  man;  first  attested  in  SWil , 

1861,  with  the  remark:  "in  the  southwestern  regions  and 
Galicia".  In  SW  the  earliest  quotations  are  from  J.  Kraszewski, 
who  spent  many  years  in  Volhynia,  and  from  T.  Jez  of  Podolia. 
Obviously,  it  is  from  Ukr.  znaxar:  s.m. 

Derivatives : 

znachorka,  n. :  female  quack. 

znachorski,  ad j . :  quackish,  pseudo-medical. 

znachorstwo,  n. :  quachery. 

ZUBR,  n. :  European  bison,  buffalo;  according  to  V  in  PS1.,  this  word 

has  two  variant,  namely,  *zQbr~x,  and  *zgbr e.  In  Pol.  this  should 
give  z^br  or  zabrz ,  and  this  is  what  we  find  in  XV -XVII  cen.  Pol. 


sources . 


Zubr  is  first  attested  in  Knapski ,  1621,  (L).  The 
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newer  form  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Ukr.  (and  Belor. )  zubr ; 
s.m.  (Hr  20-2,  JRoz  363—4 *  YS,  333 ) •  The  z  in  the  Pol.  form 
is  due  to  false  odmazurzenie  (B). 

Derivatives : 

zubrowy,  ad j . :  relating  to  bison, 
zubrowka ,  n. :  type  of  vodka, 
zubrzatko,  n. :  buffalo  calf,  young  bison, 
zubrzyca,  n. :  female  bison,  buffalo  cow. 
zubrzyna ,  n. :  buffalo  meat. 

The  preceding  vocabulary  contains  561  words;  of  these  7  merely 
indicate  a  cross-reference,  295  are  derivatives,  and  the  remaining  261 
are  direct  Ukrainian  loanwords  in  Polish.  Of  this  latter  group  98  are 
not  indigenous  in  Ukrainian;  their  actual  origin  is  varied:  63  are 
from  Turkic,  7  from  Rumanian,  6  from  Greek,  5  from  Persian,  3  from  Arabic, 
2  from  Latin,  1  from  Italian,  and  11  are  of  undetermined  origin. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  analyze  this  group  of  direct  loanwords 
on  the  basis  of  the  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  Polish 
language.  This  date  was  impossible  to  establish  for  3  of  the  borrowings; 
for  the  remaining  253,  however,  the  situation  is:  3  borrowings  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  10  in  the  fifteenth,  52  in  the  sixteenth,  74  in  the 
seventeenth,  45  in  the  eighteenth,  71  in  the  nineteenth,  and  3  in  the 


twentieth. 
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